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“The Ratio of Distinction ” 


Ruskin, Thackeray, Browning and 

Arnold—George Smith of Smith, Elder 
and Co.—undertook an enterprise of 
“ exceptional magnitude ”: the publication 
of the Dictionary of National Biography. 
Under the editorship first of the wise Sir 
Leslie Stephen and then of the industrious 
Sir Sidney Lee, sixty-three volumes were 
issued during the eighteen years that 
followed. The lives of no fewer than 29,120 


[: THE YEAR 1882 THE publisher of 


estimate of the importance in which former 
centuries were held. Sir Sidney Lee was 
able to congratulate his country upon the 
fact that, on the whole, the ratio of men of 
distinction steadily increased century by 
century, with only one notable exception. 
He found the ratio rather low in the eigh- 
teenth century. “‘ This may be attributable,” 
he complacently wrote, “‘ to the absence of 
such stupendous crises in our national 
history as offered exceptionally extended 


nen and women were commemorated in opportunities of distinction to the sixteenth 





light- the Dictionary’s pages, from a rather and seventeenth century.” That he was in 
tubes obscure seventeenth-century clergyman no doubt about the ratio of distinction in 
d pre- called Abbadie to a still more obscure the nineteenth century is amply proved by 
mpon- eighteenth-century nobleman, whose family the 12,608 entries he devoted to it. Our 
sme it name was Zuylenstein. Looking back in own age is more uncertain and tentative. 
Oper s, 1900 with an air of pride on the results of | The Dictionary’ for 1941-50 contains 725 
his “unremitting labour,” Lee observed biographies; the scale being less grandiose 
that some centuries were more fruitful than _and the notices offered as interim judgments 
others “in the production of men of the only. One wonders whether future his- 
VISI NM Dictionary’s level of distinction.” “The  torians will confirm the comparatively low 
LDictionary’s level,” naturally enough, ‘ratio of distinction that present-day editors 
r-flected the late Victorian scale of values, | @Pparently assign to the twentieth century. 
jar 5 38 t'e hierarchy of classes and professions as ' The Dictionary of National Biography, 1941- 


1950, edited by L. G. Wickham Legg and E. T. 


ii then stood, and also the contemporary Williams, 1,031 pp. (Oxford, £5 $s.) 
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The Imperial 
Coronation 


of 


Charlemagne ,7 


At the beginning of the ninth century, 
Charlemagne—already the 
master of Western Europe—was 
crowned by a calculating Pope as the 
supreme sovereign of the Christian 
world. What was the real significance 


of his new title ? 


By PETER MUNZ 


Compelled to spend a large part of his life on horse- 
back...” Equestrian statuette in the Louvre, probably 
a contemporary portrait of Charlemagne 


N CHRISTMAS DAY OF THE YEAR 800 there 
(= place an imposing ceremony in the 

basilica of St. Peter in Rome. Charles, 
the King of the Franks, also known as Charle- 
magne, had come to hear the Mass that was to 
be celebrated by Pope Leo III in the large 
basilica. When Charles rose from prayer in 
front of the altar, Leo placed a precious crown 
on his head, and the large crowd that was 
present in the church acclaimed Charles thus: 
“To Charles Augustus, crowned by God, 
eat and peaceful emperor of the Romans, life 
d victory.” Then the /audes were sung and 
e Pope “worshipped Charles according to 
e manner of the ancient princes.” And then 
ass was said. Thus the laconic report of the 
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officially inspired Annals of the Kingdom of the 
Franks. 

A modern historian has wisely observed that 
the coronation must have meant different things 
to different people. At one extreme we find a 
contemporary Byzantine chronicler who in- 
sisted that Charles had been covered with oil 
from head to toe and that the ceremony 
amounted to no more than an extreme unction. 
At the other extreme there is the opinion that 
the coronation (the throne in Byzantium having 
been usurped by a woman) invested Charles 











Phot Exclusive News Agency 
** His religion was massive and simple’’: the Throne of 
Charlemagne in the Cathedral at Aachen, where thirty 
German emperors, from Charlemagne to the sixteenth- 
century Ferdinand I, were crowned 


with the supreme imperial authority over the 
eastern as well as the western parts of Christen- 
dom. Historians have ever since debated on the 
meaning of Charles’ empire, and not the least 
reason for the continuation of the debate is the 
fact that some of the few sources we have about 
the coronation, though each authentic in its 
own way, contradict one another. Einhard, 
Charles’ biographer, insists that the coronation 
took Charles by surprise. The chronicler of 
Lorsch, though describing the decision that led 
to Charles’ assumption of the title, omits any 
mention of the ceremony itself. And the Annals 
of the Kingdom of the Franks treat us to a full 
description of the ceremony, but make no 
reference to Charles’ surprise. 

The clue to a true understanding of the 
meaning of Charles’ empire lies in a study of 
Charles himself and in the nature of his rule 
over the greater part of Western Europe. 


I 

On the death of Pepin, the kingdom, as yet 
more or less confined to the territory of ancient 
Gaul, had been divided, as was customary 
among the Franks, between the king’s two sons, 
Charles and Carloman. The two young kings 
were consecrated separately, Charles at Noyon 
and Carloman at Soissons, and there seemed tc 
be great danger of a recurrence of the inter- 
necine strife so common between the sub- 
divisions of the king¢?om during Merovingian 
times. Fortunately, Carloman died in December 
771 and Charles assumed the rule over the 
whole of the Frankish kingdom in Gaul. 

Charles had a powerful physique and his 
appearance was impressive. He was unusually 
tall, thick-set, with a short neck and a pro- 
truding paunch. His shoulders were broad 
and he seems to have towered above his con- 
temporaries. He was strong and capable of the 
greatest physical exertions—an invaluable asset 
for a ruler who was compelled to spend a large 
part of his life on horse-back, campaigning in 
every corner of Western Europe and traversing 
his dominions from one frontier to another often 
twice a year. 

Charles possessed a dynamic and expansive 
personality, an indefatigable curiosity and a 
seemingly inexhaustible reservoir of energy and 
initiative. By all accounts he was little given to 
theoretical reflections or speculation; he kept 
his eyes firmly on the material world and the 
tasks before him. Though he never opposed 
monasticism and dutifully tried to see to it that 
the monks in his kingdom kept the rule laid 
down for them by St. Benedict, he never 
showed any great sympathy for their calling, 
and considered that form of the religious life a 
waste of time. 

He loved the company of men and women 
and surrounded himself not only with all the 
members of his family, but also with a large 
number of friends. There was constant coming 
and going in his palaces. This was no more 
than one would have expected in a court of a 
great ruler, but Charles sought to attra 
scholars from every part of Europe to his circle, 
and encouraged them to accompany him on his 
campaigns and travels. He hated to be separate 
from them, and when such separation was in- 
evitable, he was an indefatigable corresponden‘. 
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Charles had a large family. Of his sons he 
‘xpected co-operation in the governing of the 
ingdom, and he saw to it that they were suit- 
ably educated for the task; his daughters were 
kept at his palace, for his company. It was even 
rumoured that he preferred his daughters to 
have a lover in the palace rather than be married 
ind go to live with their husbands. He loved 
to see himself surrounded by a large and happy 
family. He had many wives. In the eyes of the 
Church, there was a distinction between a 
woman he was married to and the others who 
were his concubines. But in Charles’ eyes and 
in those of many of his contemporaries, there 
was no such distinction, for monogamy was 
not an ancient custom among the Franks. And 
in Charles’ days there was still a lively resistance 
to the ecclesiastical attempt to impose mono- 
gamy upon the Teutons. 

The King was convivial and friendly. He 
welcomed people with open arms, listened to 
them, was affable and charming, and succeeded 
in tying all manner of people to himself in close 
loyalty and friendship. He was generous in his 
rewards for their services. At the same time, 
he could also be stern and forbidding. His out- 
bursts of temper appear to have been terrible 
and he intentionally cultivated the legend of the 
“iron” king, under whose gaze opposition 
seemed to melt. This awe-inspiring legend often 
preceded his arrival in enemy territory, and 
stood him in good stead under the very primi- 
tive conditions of eighth- and ninth-century 
warfare. In most cases his mere arrival seems 
to have quelled all opposition; and it was only 
among the Saxons that he met with stubborn 
and sustained resistance. To them he showed 
himself both savage and ruthless. 

Unless he was provoked he tried to live up 
o the great traditional stoic and Christian ideals 
of rulership. He believed in temperance, 
generosity, magnanimity and patience. So, at 
least, Einhard, his great biographer, informs us. 
Einhard was no doubt a little prejudiced, and 
bc lieved that it was his duty to describe Charles 
in the terms in which Suetonius (whom he took 
fey his model in the art of biography) had 
c).osen to describe the finest Roman rulers. But 
E shard was not the only person to know what 
ws required of a great ruler; and we need not 
ibt that Charles himself consciously strove 
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to satisfy the highest known standards of 
behaviour becoming to a great ruler. His 
understanding of the Christian religion had 
instilled in him the desire to be a just ruler and 
to shun all those actions that would make him 
appear as a tyrant, a rex iniquus. 

His religion was massive and simple. He 
was anxious to possess relics, and punctilious 
in his performance of his religious duties. A 
mass was to him not so much a mystery as a 
magical performance. Just as he treasured 
relics because of the magical power that they 
exuded, so he was earnestly intent upon church 
ritual because it would fortify him with a 
magical energy for the performance of his daily 
tasks, and protect him against the demonic 
terrors of this life and the next. His piety was 
of a simple and material type, and nothing was 
further from his mind than the thought of 
spiritual regeneration, of mystical communion 
or personal repentance. 

Practical and literal-minded, he took his 
duties as a Christian very seriously. He knew 
that he was the most powerful ruler in Europe 
and understood that it was, therefore, his duty 
to preside over the church as well as over the 
secular welfare of his subjects. He modelled 
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“ He was anxious to possess relics”: ninth-century 
reliquary, in the church of Ste. Foy de Conques, said 
to have belonged to Charlemagne 
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Carolingian monarch at table: “ the King was convivial 

and friendly.” From an illustration of the story of 

Herod in a ninth-century gospel in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale 


himself upon the great Old Testament kings. 
His power and authority, he thought, were 
instituted and ordained by God. He knew that 
the clergy had a special sacramental power in 
which he was lacking, and seems to have dis- 
liked the Byzantine custom of regarding the 
ruler as isapostolos. But it never occurred to him 
that anyone might ever deduce from the 
clergy’s sacramental power a right to inde- 
pendence or even to control those who lacked 
that power. The ritual of the coronation was so 
much like a sacrament that it took indeed the 
subtle argument of later centuries to say pre- 
cisely in what respects it differed from a sacra- 
ment, and in what sense the king therefore 
remained a lay-man, excluded from the special 
charismatic gifts bestowed upon the clergy by 
the sacrament of ordination. To Charles, the 
king was the supreme ruler. It was his task to 
see to it that the clergy fulfilled their duties. 


Foremost among those duties was the duty to 
pray for the success of royal enterprises and to 
make, through those prayers, God’s grace 
available for the king. 

Later rulers were to provoke the clergy’s 
most strenuous opposition to such practices. 
Charles’ control of the clergy, however, was for 
the most part so much in conformity with 
canonical prescriptions that there was little 
occasion to find fault with him. His efforts were 
directed towards the enforcement of the strict 
Benedictine rule in monasteries, towards the 
establishment of a pure, Roman liturgy, and 
towards raising the moral tone of the clergy. 
Responsible churchmen could not but be 
grateful to him. Even so, he showed a strong 
will on certain occasions. Considerably to the 
Pope’s distress, he insisted that the filiogue 
formula was to be accepted in the west. The 
Pope did not object to the formula itself so 
much as to the fact that the formula was not 
used in the east, and that Charles’ preference 
for the filiogue drove a further wedge into the 
unity of the church. The more sophisticated 
Roman clergy no doubt looked upon Charles’ 
theological ardour as that of an enfant terrible. 
But they had no opportunity to resist. 

Charles, moreover, was generous to the 
church when he could afford it, though he never 


lost a night’s sleep over the vast alienations of 


church lands that had taken place under his 
predecessors for military purposes and with 
which his practical mind could find no fault. 
So long as the interests of the divine service 
were not directly interfered with, Charles could 
see no objection to the use of church lands for 
the support and reward of scholars and warriors. 
They had, after all, helped to maintain the 
kingdom, and thereby furthered God’s plans. 
Charles’ popularity with the clergy was due 
to the fact that he did not seem to be using the 
church for secular purposes, either political o1 
dynastic; he thought of his rule over the 
Franks and all the other nations and tribes as a 
sort of moral and civilizing task in which 
religious and secular purposes were inextric- 
ably mixed. By later standards, his aims wer¢ 
modest; and it is true that even these were fo: 
the most part unrealized. But he rendered ar 
invaluable service to Europe by his persisten 
attempts to guide the energies of people 
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released from the straight and narrow bonds of 
tribal custom into the channels of a politico- 
ecclesiastical order. Without his efforts at that 
particular time, the dissolution of tribal bonds 
that had been proceeding for several centuries 
would almost certainly have led to chaotic social 
conditions. As it was, Charles’ efforts, though 
themselves not directly successful, served as a 
model for later, more successful, kings. 

True to his conception that religious and 
secular purposes were bound up with one 
another, he developed his strategy for the 
enlargement of his dominions in order to lead 
more tribes into the bosom of the Church. In 
some cases, his campaigns were plainly dictated 
by the necessity of guarding the frontiers of his 
kingdom from invasions. It was for such pur- 
poses that he campaigned in Northern Spain, in 
Saxony and against the Avars. His invasion of 
Bavaria had a more purely political purpose; 
for he wished to make quite sure that the 
Bavarian duke’s somewhat loosely observed 
loyalty would henceforth be interpreted in 
stricter terms. And when he took the field 
against the Lombards, he again followed poli- 
tical considerations; for the Lombards, like the 
Bavarians, were Christians. The Lombard 
kingdom in Italy was threatening the city of 
Rome and the Pope’s territorial independence, 
and Charles decided to pursue his father’s 
policy of guaranteeing the papal possessions 
against the Lombards. Here again, though his 
motives were political, Charles served religion: 
as the Popes had decided against the Lombards, 
Charles’ help made him appear as the pro- 
tector of the papal and ecclesiastical cause in 
italy. 

It was not only abroad that he pursued his 
olitico-ecclesiastical aims. During his long 
"ign he made systematic efforts to impose a 
1ore or less uniform administration upon his 
ominions. He superintended the behaviour 
f the counts who presided over the counties, 
id of the bishops, by establishing the system of 
yal missi, who travelled through their dis- 
icts at regular intervals. For every district 
ere were two mussi, an ecclesiastic and a lay- 
an. In his own palace, where his Merovingian 

}edecessors had been at the mercy of the 
yor domus, he kept two chief officers, the 
unt palatine and the arch-chaplain or chancel- 
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lor, a layman and an ecclesiastic. It is true that 
bribery and corruption were rife; and it is also 
true that, since the prevailing economic condi- 
tions did not allow Charles to treat his officials 
as salaried servants, he had to invest them with 
land for their services and thus actively pro- 
moted the multiplication of feudal bonds and 
eventually fostered that landed independence 
of both bishop and count from the royal 
authority which proved the undoing of the 
Frankish empire. But, so long as Charles was 
mentally alert and able to preside energetically 
over the whole system, he provided Europe with 
a government the like of which neither laity 
nor clergy had seen since the disappearance of 
the last Roman emperors in the West. 


II 

Charles must have thought that he had 
come close to fulfilling the highest task ordained 
by God. The Franks would appear to have had 
a high opinion of their mission in the world. 
The prologue to the Lex Salica made no bones 
about their physical and religious excellence; 
and they never tired of stressing the fact that 
they alone, among the many Germanic tribes 
that had come into the Roman empire, were 
“free from heresy ”—that is to say, Catholics 
and not Arians. Some Frankish scholars seem 
to have been able to persuade themselves that 
the Franks, like the ancient Romans themselves, 
were directly descended from the Trojans; 
and it is a remarkable proof of the abiding 
strength of ancient culture that the descent from 
the Trojans should have ranked with being 
orthodox Christians as a proof of national 
superiority. Given the extraordinary military 
and administrative successes of Charles, it is 
not difficult to understand how, in the eyes of 
his friends and admirers, the notion of imperium 
christianum, which Charles was exercising, 
should have begun, towards the end of the 
eighth century, to assume a concrete, political 
significance; and how it should eventually have 
been assimilated to the notion of imperium 
Romanum—a notion that, more than any other, 
seemed to do justice to the actual compass of 
Charles’ power and prestige. 

Charles’ success over the Saxons, and over 
so many other pagan peoples, and his reduction 
to fealty of both Lombards and Bavarians, 





amounted in his view to an extension of the 
city of God. A simple conception, materialistic 
and concrete, it was to become the basis of the 


” 


conception of the later “ holy empire,” ruled 
over by Otto the Great, in which the secular 
and religious strands were tightly woven to- 
gether. It took the dialectics of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries to disentangle them and 
to introduce the careful distinction between the 
natural and the supernatural, the political and 
the spiritual. It was this distinction that set the 
ecclesiastical authorities—often contrary to 
their will and their material interests—against 
the purely political authorities. Such thinking 
was, however, unknown in the reign of Charles. 

At the end of the eighth century, everything 
conspired to make him appear as the divinely 
appointed head of the imperium christianum, 
co-extensive with the vast regnum Francorum, 
and, so far as Western Europe was concerned, 
almost indistinguishable from the imperium 
Romanum. We can, indeed, discern several 
momentous developments during the last 
decade of the eighth century, which show that 
the imperial coronation was to be the ultimate 
outcome of this situation. From 794 onwards, 


Aix-la-Chapelle became the permanent resid- 
ence of Charles. He spared no effort in building 
a truly imperial capital in that city; and a close 
examination of his architectural plans reveals 
that he intended to erect copies of the most 
famous buildings of both Rome and Con- 
stantinople. Here his conception of the 
imperium christianum and the imperium 
Romanum was to be f,iven visible expression in 
stone. 

At about the same time, Charles promoted 
the composition of a long theological treatise, 
the Libri Carolini. Ostensibly concerned with 
theology, the book was really an attack upon 
Byzantine practices; and its authors seem to 
have attempted to convict the rulers of Byzan- 
tium of “ intellectual corruption,” as a recent 
historian put it. The argument that the authori- 
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Carolingian cavalry in the field: from the ninth-century Psalter of St. Gall 
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ies in Byzantium were intellectually corrupt 
nust have seemed all the more plausible when 
t became known in the West that the throne in 
Constantinople had been occupied in 797 by the 
Empress Irene, a brutal and unscrupulous 
woman who had succeeded to it by blinding 
her own son. 

This propaganda campaign against Byzan- 
tium, and the claim of Byzantine rulers to be 
the true representatives of God on earth, 
reached its culmination at the Council of 
Frankfort in 794—openly planned as a rival to 
the Council of Nicea of 787. At Nicea, a 
valiant attempt had been made to settle the 
ferocious quarrel between iconodules and 
iconoclasts by allowing the worship of images, 
provided they were not approached as only 
God ought to be approached. Charles and his 
counsellors must have known of this important 
distinction. But, in order to find a stick with 
which to beat the Byzantines, they eagerly 
seized upon a faulty translation of the proceed- 
ings of the Council of Nicea, and proclaimed 
that the East was guilty of theological errors in 
confusing the worship due to God with the 
respect that should be shown to mere images 
and pictures. 

It was, however, not only among the Franks 
that Charles had assumed a position of supreme 
authority, and had administered his dominions 
and championed the true faith. It would appear 
that the Romans themselves, under the guid- 
ance of their popes, had begun to look upon 
Charles as if he were an emperor. 

We have evidence that some of the privileges 
traditionally reserved to emperors were 
granted by popes to Charles well before the 
year 800. Thus we find, for instance, that Leo 
III, in 798, dated a document, with reference 
to Charles’ conquest of Italy in 773, as anno 
X XV. Again, it would seem that Pope Hadrian, 
Leo’s predecessor, already accorded Charles 
the old imperial honour of having his picture 
exhibited in a public place. Finally, we know 
that, both by Hadrian and by Leo, Charles was 
u'ged to don the official imperial garments— 
th: imperial boots and the long imperial tunic, 


tozether with the chlamys. 


III 
[t seems that the explicit idea that Charles 
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should become emperor, and take upon himself 
the preservation of Christian order and the pro- 
tection of the Church, was first mooted in 
clerical circles close to Charles. This much we 
can gather from their letters to each other and 
to Charles. They thought of Charles as the 
guardian of the faith; and they wrote of the 
populus christianus and of the imperium chris- 
tianum in a way that indicates that they iden- 
tified the first with the subjects of Charles, 
and the latter, with the territorial extent of his 
power. If his actual power were an imperium 
christianum, then surely he should be an 
emperor. 

To such plans Charles himself may at first 
have been unsympathetic. He had compara- 
tively little education—it is even possible that 
he could neither read nor write; and the notion 
of the imperium christianum, over which he was 
supposed to preside, may not have squared well 
in his mind with his own straightforward and 
Teutonic conceptions of kingly power. To be 
king of the Franks, and as such to reduce other 
nations to submission, was one thing. He 
might have understood that to force other 
nations into baptism was an extension of the 
City of God and that it was his Christian duty 
to extend that city. But to assume the title of 
emperor, and to regard himself as an heir of 
the ancient universal authority of the Roman 
emperors and as the head of the whole Christian 
world, was another, far too abstract thing. 
Charles probably looked upon his clerical 
friends as a modern practical ‘statesman might 
regard his experts in anthropology—with a 
certain respect for their knowledge but with 
some impatience for their theories. If he had 
any ideas other than those of Teutonic king- 
ship, they were most probably based upon the 
Old Testament; and he was much more 
interested in the tribal kings of the ancient 
Jews than in the emperors of the Romans. He 
could see himself as the Anointed of the Lord, 
as a king of a chosen people, as a new David; 
but not as a successor to Constantine the Great 
or to Justinian. 

In 799, however, things came to a head and 
events took a turn that made Charles appreciate 
the theories of his clerical friends. In that year, 
Pope Leo III had become the victim of a con- 
spiracy in Rome. He had been charged with 
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gross misdemeanours and his enemies had 
finally assaulted him. He had been lucky to 
get away alive to seek refuge with Charles, the 
only man in western Europe strong enough to 
protect him. At that time, Charles was cam- 
paigning against the Saxons; and the Pope 
hurried to Paderborn to implore Charles’ help. 

Alcuin, the leading mind among Charles’ 
clerical friends, used his influence to effect the 
developments he had long since hoped for. Ina 
letter of that year, he wrote that Pope Leo had 
been treated ignominiously in Rome by his 
political adversaries, and that the leadership 
and the unity of the Church were in danger. 
He also seized the opportunity of pointing out 
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that, in Constantinople, the rightful emperor 
Constantine VI had been deposed and im- 
prisoned by his own mother. He was clearly 
trying to persuade Charles that there was a rea 
crisis in the Christian world. 

It seems that not long before Byzantin« 
ambassadors — obviously members of the 
defeated party and supporters of Constantin« 
ViI—had appeared before Charles and offerec 
him the imperial authority. Charles wisely) 
recognized that there was nothing he could d 
about the situation in Constantinople. Rome 
however, was within his reach. He promisec 
the distraught Pope that he would journey t 
Rome and restore order. In the meantime, he 
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sent Leo back with an armed escort and some 
advisers. And, after having attended to affairs 
in Saxony and in Gaul, he himself set out for 
Rome, where he arrived in the autumn of the 
year 800. 

Upon his arrival in Rome, Charles held a 
Synod, and saw to it that Leo cleared himself in 
a lawful manner of the charge that had been 
levelled against him; for Charles understood 
that the disorderly events in Rome, by which 
the authority of the Pope had been threatened, 
could not be tolerated. It seems—and this is a 
vital factor in the story we are to tell—that Leo 
was by no means completely innocent of the 
charges brought against him. Unfortunately, 
we have no precise information as to their 
nature. Someone had informed Alcuin. But 
Alcuin destroyed the letter that contained the 
information, because the news had shocked him 
deeply, and he wanted to be quite sure that no 
unauthorized person heard of it. Furthermore, 
when Charles eventually brought the Pope’s 
enemies to justice, he had them sentenced to 
death, but commuted the sentence to one of 
exile. It seems that he, like Alcuin, had his 
doubts about Leo’s innocence. The doubts, 
however, were suppressed: for Charles seems 
to have agreed with Alcuin that order had to 
prevail over brute force; and that it was better 
to have Leo as a lawfully elected Pope than that 
the Church should be without a head. Neither 
Charles nor Alcuin could have had any great 
personal affection for Leo. They would appear 
to have felt that, if they condoned the brutal 
ittack on Leo and his removal from office, 
the result for the Church would be dissension 
ind disunity. 

In the meantime, the Synod proceeded to 
leliberate upon other matters. The Fathers 

isisted that the empire was vacant because the 
hrone of East Rome was occupied by a woman. 
‘hey urged, moreover, that Charles was in 
yssession of Rome, the ancient seat of the 

‘‘aesars; and of all the other imperial seats in 
aly, Gaul and Germany—that is, Ravenna, 
lilan, Paris, Arles, Lyon and Trier. Since 
od had given him all these seats, they argued, 
was only just that he should be emperor. 

King Charles,” the chronicler wrote, “ could 
1t deny their prayer.” And so it was decided 
at Charles should become emperor. 
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Such a decision could not have come as a 
surprise. Charles himself must now have seen 
the cogency of the arguments of his clerical 
friends, and recognized that the role that he 
had just performed in Rome was precisely the 
role of an emperor. Now ceremonial expression 
was being given to the office that circumstances 
had forced him to assume. 

Leo and his friends may have had a very 
practical reason for bestowing the imperial 
crown upon Charles. The perpetrators of the 
attack on Leo had not yet been punished. 
Charles was known as a mild and prudent 
ruler; but, as emperor, he might be obliged to 
proceed against the accused with the full force 
of imperial law, treat them as guilty of the crime 
of lése-majesté and sentence them to death. 
Leo obviously needed a secular imperial judge 
who would deal with his enemies according to 
the full severity of Roman law. 

According to our chronicler,the Synod ended 
without a decision as to the actual manner and 
time at which Charles would assume the 
imperial title. Now the initiative was taken by 
Leo. He knew that Charles suspected him, 
and was therefore anxious to consolidate his 
position. If he crowned Charles, he seems to 
have reasoned, the latter would be indebted to 
him and, moreover, could not possibly con- 
template going back upon his affirmation of 
Leo’s innocence without casting the gravest of 
doubts upon the coronation itself. It is also 
possible that the clerical party, anxious to see 
Leo’s position as the head of the Church put 
above suspicion, urged him to crown Charles. 
For the consecration of Charles by Leo would 
make the latter’s acquittal and restoration 
irrevocable. Leo also reflected shrewdly that, 
if he placed the crown on Charles’ head, he 
would thus establish the Pope’s right to transfer 
the imperial authority to a person of his choice. 

Leo, therefore, decided to seize the oppor- 
tunity of Charles’ presence at the Christmas 
Mass to force the monarch’s hand. Charles 
had entered the church wearing his royal crown 
and staff. During the service, he must have 
divested himself, following the established 
custom, of crown, staff, tunic and sword. When 
he proceeded to pray, he lay down flat and 
folded his hands. The prayer completed, 
Charles rose; and it would seem to have been 











Leo himself who replaced the various insignia, 
the sword, the staff, the tunic and finally a 
precious crown. Thereupon the assembled 
crowd acclaimed Charles ‘‘ Augustus, crowned 
by God, great and peaceful emperor of the 
Romans.” 

Charles himself was taken by surprise and 
showed considerable irritation; but, in front of 
the assembled crowd, it was difficult for him to 
protest. One can well understand his resent- 
ment. The Pope’s action was quite incompa- 
tible with the way in which Charles was wont to 
treat both the bishops of his kingdom and the 
bishop of Rome. In his eyes, whether he was 
king or emperor, he was appointed by God to 
maintain good order among the clergy and 
laity; and no bishop, not even the Pope, stood 
above him. Charles must have been doubly 
resentful at the thought that the bishop who 
had thus asserted his supremacy owed him his 
life and office, and was a prelate, moreover, of 
whose innocence and suitability for office he 
felt by no means certain. But this does not 
mean that the decision taken at the Synod was 
wholly unacceptable to him—merely that he 
did not approve of the manner in which 
Leo had interpreted the decision and acted 
on it. 

Meanwhile, he did not intend to be rushed 
by the Pope’s high-handed gesture; and for 
several months after the coronation he refrained 
from using his new title; and not until May 
29th, 801, did it first occur in a diploma. 
During the intervening months he simply called 
himself “‘ King of the Franks, Romans and 
Lombards ”’; and when he eventually assumed 
the imperial title, he took it to have concrete 
significance—as a mere expression of his 
supreme authority over the countries and 
peoples he was actually ruling. There is little 
reason to believe that he ever regarded it from 
a more abstract point of view, as implying that 
he was now the overlord of the entire Christian 
world; and two examples demonstrate that, 
when he at length made use of his new “Roman” 
authority, he employed it primarily to streng- 
then the power that he already wielded. In 
8o1, in a capitulary designed for Italy, he pro- 
claimed, with explicit reference to Roman law, 
that desertion from the army was a crime of 
lése-majesté. In 801, when he demanded a new 
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oath from his subjects, he insisted that they 
swear that fealty to him was more than the 
feudal fealty of shunning his enemies, and 
involved serving God and God’s law and res- 
pecting churches, widows and orphans; for, 
as emperor, Charles was their protector. If one 
compares this new oath with earlier ones, it 
becomes clear that Charles exerted his imperial 
authority to transform feudal and personal 
notions of allegiance into public and impersonal 
conceptions—an important step in the political 
education of his subjects. 

Thus, for Charles, the imperial idea re- 
mained a concrete concept; and the only way in 
which he could have conceived of a universal 
lordship was through a marriage alliance with 
Empress Irene, which, indeed, he seems for a 
brief period to have contemplated. Such a 
marriage, uniting East and West, might have 
made him or his successors masters of the whole 
Christian world and would have given a larger 
meaning to his imperial title. As it was, he 
refused to contemplate the possibility of an 
abstract imperial authority other than the 
power that he already enjoyed. He continued to 
regard his imperial dignity as a superior kind 
of kingship in the West, and was finally content 
when he was able to negotiate with Byzantium 
an official recognition of his new style. 

These political realities throw a clearer light 
upon the meaning of the dramatic events on 
Christmas day 800 than the many attempts that 
have been made to elucidate the precise signi- 
ficance of the ceremonies and formulas em- 
ployed at the coronation. It may be true, as a 
modern German historian has maintained, 
that the popular acclamation was couched in 
words that amounted to no more than a local 
clamour for a popular emperor, and that the 
Romans themselves meant it to confer no 
authority apart from that over the city and its 
territory in Italy. It is also possible, on the 
other hand, that, in the eyes of some con- 
temporaries, the coronation amounted to a 
transfer to Charles of the supreme and universal 
power of the Roman empire. But we can see 
now that in Charles’ own mind his assumption 
of the title was no more than a fitting recogni- 
tion of the wide success of his policies and of 
the actual authority that he wielded over 
Western Europe. 
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Women in Republican Rome 





From Studien zur Kunstgeschichte der Rémischen Republik,"’ by Olof Vessberg, Swedish Institute in Rome, !94! 
A Republican married couple: funerary busts in the Vatican Museum 


After centuries of masculine predominance, as the Republic neared its end, a host of 
notable women crossed the stage of Roman history—the devoted Porcia, 
the beautiful Fulia, the Amazonian Fulvia, described in this 
article as “‘ a Lady Macbeth of the Roman world” 


By J. P. V. D. BALSDON 


there are the heroic women of legend, and 

in the history of the Empire there are women 
of startling notoriety—among them, Claudius’ 
wives, Messalina and Agrippina, the mother 
of Nero. The women of the late Republic 
stand betwixt and between, neither legendary 
nor, for the most part, notorious. 

The women of legend were good virgins, 
good wives or good mothers. Lucretia was a 
devoted wife, Verginia an incorruptible virgin. 
Each by her integrity caused the downfall of a 
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tyrannical régime: the monarchy of the 
Tarquins in one case, and the rule of the 
Decemvirs in the other. At roughly half a 
century’s distance, in 510 and 449, they played 
their celebrated and tragic parts in the launch- 
ing of “ liberty ” and republicanism at Rome. 
There were also the noble mothers: Volumnia 
during the fifth century, whose appeals suc- 
ceeded, where all previous entreaties had failed, 
in turning Coriolanus back from his attack on 
Rome; and, during the second century, 
Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi. When a 








rich, vulgar Campanian woman called upon her, 
smothered in jewels and able, it seemed, to 
talk of nothing else, Cornelia detained her until 
her sons came in from school. ‘“‘ These,” she 
said, “‘ are my jewels.” It was Cornelia who 
lashed her sons with the question: how long 
_ was she to be known as the daughter of Scipio, 
not as the mother of the Gracchi ? 

Pride, not culture, set the standards of 
social life in Volumnia’s time; and Shake- 
speare’s picture is as likely as not sound history, 
besides being great poetic art: 

*“* The breasts of Hecuba, 

When she did suckle Hector lookt not lovelier 


Than Hector’s forehead when it spit forth blood 
At Grecian sword, contemning.” 


But Cornelia’s was a more polite world, 
infected already—but not yet dangerously so— 
with the culture of the older civilization of 
Greece. For one of its virtues, in the eyes of 
people who nostalgically looked back centuries 
later, was that, among the noble families, 
mothers had so large a share in their children’s 
education. They did not abandon the whole 
responsibility of their upbringing to Greek 
nurses. And the particular gift of the noble 
woman—a gift that she passed on to her 
children—was the delicacy and refinement of 
her conversation (sermo). Cornelia, indeed, was 
by no means the only noble woman of the 
second and early first century to enjoy such a 
reputation as a cultured conversationalist. 

Yet, during the long centuries of the Roman 
Republic, it is exceptional to know of women, 
even by their names alone. In the last age of 
the Republic, however, in the Rome of Cicero 
and of Pompey and of Caesar, the position 
changes. History is now full of women; it 
records their marriages and their divorces, but 
often, alas, little more. 

For, with the distinguished exception of the 
Vestal Virgins, there are no spinsters in Roman 
history; and the exception is a small one. The 
whole company of Vestal Virgins was no larger 
than six; and the Vestal Virgins themselves 
were free to marry—although, for superstitious 
reasons, few of them did—when, between 
thirty-six and forty, they reached retiring age. 

As in similar aristocratic societies, marriages 
were arranged. The engagement (sponsalia), 
always a happy excuse for a celebration, might 


take place when both parties were in their early 
teens, or younger—although often, owing to 
some political crisis, it might never be followed 
by a marriage. Politics united families; 
politics divided them. And when, during the 
last century before Christ, powerful individuals 
emerged in strong personal competition for 
power, trampling on the principles of repub- 
licanism and preparing the way for Empire, 
marriages and divorces became more and more 
significant, more and more sensational. 

By established Roman tradition, politicians 
left their wives at home when they went out, 
in the course of their careers, to command 
armies and to govern provinces. During these 
prolonged absences, in a not particularly moral 
age, there were many temptations to unfaith- 
fulness; and often a husband returned, not to 
greet his wife, but to serve on her a notice of 
divorce. L. Lucullus divorced his wife, Clodius’ 
sister, when he came back from fighting 
Mithridates in the East; Pompey, his trium- 
phant successor in the eastern command, 
returned in 62 and did the same. He did not 
name Caesar as co-respondent; he simply 
spoke of him as “ Aegisthus.” 

It was unnecessary by Roman law for a 
husband to establish, or even to allege, in- 
fidelity, if he wished to divorce his wife. Res 
tuas tibi habe. He simply returned her to her 
family. But, as the impoverished Cicero was 
painfully aware when, at the age of sixty, he 
divorced two wives within eighteen months, a 
husband who divorced his wife had also to 
refund her dowry. 

Caesar was married three times, Pompe) 
five. It was Sulla—like Augustus, at a latet 
period, a great breaker-up of homes—wh« 
suggested in 82 to Pompey that he should 
divorce his first wife and marry instead hi: 
own step-daughter, Aemilia. Pompey may hav« 
sighed as a lover; as a lieutenant he obeyed 
Aemilia died, and he married Mucia, who wa 
mother to his two sons and his daughter. A 
she was supposedly compromised by Caesa 
during Pompey’s absence in the East, h 
divorced her; and, Cicero tells us, Roma 
society generally approved of the divorce. Nex: 
he offered his hand to Cato’s daughter Porcia 
and, as Pompey, fresh from his triumph over 
Mithridates, was the outstanding figure in the 
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A Republican middle-class family: faces that show “‘ a combination of honesty, narrowness and 


common sense...” 


Roman world, Cato’s womenfolk were under- 
standably flattered and excited. But Cato 
prohibited the match, on the ground that 
association with Pompey would prove an em- 
barrassment in politics. Hence in §9, after his 
reconciliation with Caesar, Pompey married 
Caesar’s daughter; and, when she died in 54,two 
years later he married Cornelia, who through 
the death of her attractive husband, P. Crassus, 
in his father’s army at Carrhae, had recently 
become a widow. She greeted Pompey after 
the disaster of Pharsalus with the memorable 
words, “‘ Vicit, Magne, felicitatem tuam mea 
forcuna.”' Whatever the poet’s intention may 
have been, she is the heroine of Lucan’s epic on 
the Civil Wars. 

Caesar, who was married to Cinna’s daughter, 
showed none of Pompey’s compliance when 
Sulla suggested a divorce. His second wife, in 
67, was a Pompeia, whom he divorced in 61. 
In 59 he married Calpurnia; and she was his 


“My luck has always been bad; yours has 
always been good. Now my luck has beaten yours.” 
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Fron a sepulchral relief in the Vatican Museum 


wife still fifteen years later when he was assas- 
sinated. Marriage had never prevented him 
from enjoying flirtations, affaires, even grandes 
passions. Cleopatra, with whom he spent part 
of the winter of 48-7 in Egypt, and who from 
46 to 44 lived in Rome, bore a son, whom she 
called Caesarion, in 47 or 44, who may or may 
not have been Caesar’s child. 

Caesar’s divorce of Pompeia in 61 is an 
episode in one of the most extraordinary sensa- 
tions of the late Republic. During the previous 
December, the “‘ mysteries ” of the Bona Dea 
were celebrated, with observance of the tradi- 
tional tabu. The ceremony, which had to be 
held in the house of a senior magistrate, took 
place in the house of Caesar, who was praetor 
and also High Priest of the state. He and the 
men of the household spent the night elsewhere. 
Representations of male objects—pictures, 
mosaics and the like—were decently shrouded. 
The ladies of Caesar’s house were hostesses— 
his mother Aurelia, his sister Julia and his wife 
Pompeia. The Vestal Virgins attended, and 
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“History records their marriages and their divorces, but 
often, alas, little more”. Terra-cotta head of a woman: 
Vatican Museum 


other distinguished ladies. The traditional rites 
were presumably observed—the cooking of a 
sow, the passing round of wine, which must be 
called milk, in wine jars which must be referred 
to as honey-pots. And then the hysterical orgy 
was interrupted. A man had been discovered 
in the house—the youthful Clodius, disguised 
as a woman. He had been detected in time. 
Pompeia was expecting him. Their debauch 
was frustrated. Aurelia took control and 
ordered him out of the house. 

In no time, the news was all round Rome. 
The Senate took official cognizance. It referred 
to the Pontifices, and to the Vestal Virgins, for 
official advice. They declared the act sacri- 
legious. Caesar then divorced his wife, saying— 
it may be presumed—that “ the wife of the 
High Priest must be above suspicion.” To have 
said, “‘ Caesar’s wife must be above suspicion,” 
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would have been too much, surely, even for 
Caesar’s admirable sense of humour ? 

Clodius was brought to trial. His defence 
was an alibi, which Cicero gave evidence to 
break. The jury acquitted, by thirty-one votes 
to twenty-five. How could they have given 
such a verdict, if they had not been bribed ? 
So Cicero demanded; and posterity, which has 
accepted his verdict, rather than that of the 
jury, has obligingly swallowed the whole tale. 

But it presents difficulties. Clodius, for 
whom the imposture is said to have been easy— 
“ for he had not yet grown his first beard ”— 
was twenty-nine or thirty years old. His dis- 
guise was that of a female harpist. Given the 
smallness of Roman houses and the size of the 
company on this occasion, the likelihood of 
the planned debauch succeeding was small. And 
who were the witnesses? Aurelia, Julia and a 
slave girl alone gave evidence in court. Aurelia 
evidently lived in the house, a resident mother- 
in-law. From the fact that when, during the 
previous year, Caesar had left for the election 
of High Priest, it was she, not his wife, who, 
according to the famous story, had seen him 
off at the door, one may deduce that she was the 
leading lady of the household. Was it she who 
staged the episode? Was Clodius ever seen in 
the house? Was Pompeia from the start the 
intended victim? Caesar divorced her; and 
history hears of her no more. Clodius himself 
did not suffer. His political career was not 
interrupted; and he did not forfeit Caesar’s 
friendship. 

There is only one stranger story concerning 
a woman of high social standing in the late 
Republic. That concerns Marcia, daughter of 
the man who became consul in 56, Cato’s second 
wife. His first wife Atilia had borne him a son 
and a daughter. The daughter, Porcia, was of 
marriageable age in 61, and married Calpurnius 
Bibulus, consul with Caesar in 59. Cato 
divorced Atilia and married again. He married 
Marcia; and there were several children of the 
new marriage. In 56, when Porcia was about 
twenty-three years old, Q. Hortensius, the lax 
but distinguished orator, who had been consul 
in 69 and by this time was getting on for sixty, 
with grown-up children, conceived the remark- 
able ambition of fathering a further progeny 
that should have Cato’s blood as well as his 

















own. So he approached Cato with a request 
for the hand of his daughter Porcia. Cato’s 
»ply—that his daughter was already happily 
married and the mother of a family—led 
Hortensius to a yet more remarkable proposal. 
Would Cato relinquish to him his young wife 
Marcia, then about twenty-five, so that he 
might father a brood which would, at least, be 
half-brothers and half-sisters to Cato’s children? 
Cato agreed—subject, of course, to the consent 
of Marcia’s father. Philippus had no objection. 
So Cato became, of his own free will, a divorcé; 
and Marcia exchanged a husband who was 
fourteen years older than herself for one who 
was thirty-three years older. Hortensius died 
six years later, disappointed in his hope of 
progeny, and Marcia, as if it was the most 
natural thing in the world, returned to Cato and 
their children. For Cato nothing could have 
been more convenient; it meant that, when he 
went overseas with Pompey and the govern- 
ment at the start of the civil war in the following 
year, he had the comfort of knowing that the 
children whom he left behind him were in 
good hands. 

By means of a misdating of six months or so, 
the idiotic genius of Lucan has made drama out 
of Marcia’s return. In the second book of the 
Pharsalia, as Cato broods on the outbreak of 
civil strife, there is heard a beating on the door; 
it is Marcia, come straight from her husband’s 
funeral. She asks only for the formal resump- 
tion of her marriage with Cato; for—can we 
wonder ?—she has had enough of eugenics; 
now she would like to join the war. It would 
have spoilt the pathos of Lucan’s verses to have 
had Cato explain to her that her war-work would 
be at home in the nursery, looking after the 
children whom Cato proposed to leave behind 
him. 

[here were some notorious women in the 
last years of the Republic; and there were also 
notable women. The most notorious woman of 
all was the gifted Clodia, unfaithful wife of the 
consul of 60, Metellus Celer, as “‘ Lesbia ” the 
inspiration of Catullus’ finest poems—‘ Viva- 
mus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus” and other 
celebrated lyrics—and, when Catullus had tired 
of her and she had reached her late thirties, 
mistress of Cicero’s amusing and unprincipled 
young friend Caelius. Once, it was said, while 
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her husband was still alive, she had wished to 
marry Cicero. It was Cicero later who defended 
Caelius in the courts; and there was little 
danger of the jurymen falling asleep as he tore 
Clodia’s reputation to shreds. 

An even more startling portrayal of a dis- 
solute woman is Sallust’s carefully painted 
sketch of a certain Sempronia: 


In addition to men of every kind, Catiline was 
said at this time to have attracted a certain number 
of women who, to support their prodigious taste 
for extravagance, had at first sold their favours; 
but now, while their extravagance was unabated, 
they were growing old and could no longer 
support it, and they had run heavily into debt. 
Catiline believed that they could be used to 
demoralize slaves in Rome, to set the town on fire 
and to bring their husbands into the conspiracy, 
or perhaps to kill them. 

They included Sempronia, whose numerous out- 
rages would not have disgraced a hardened male 
criminal. 

Well-bred, handsome and with children of her 
own, she had little of which to complain. She 
was well-read in Greek literature as well as in 
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Female portrait in the British Museum: during the 
last age of the Republic, Roman history is full of women 


Latin; her singing and dancing were rather too _her father’s suicide, M. Brutus astounded Roman oy H 
profesional for lady and she ad many other society by divorcing his wife and marrying her. | afte 
Self-restraint and chastity ranked lowest in her She was her father’s daughter, and did much to and 
scale of values; and it was hard to say which she _— gree] Brutus’ resolution for the Ides. Suddenly, - who 
an a a they talked, Brutus noticed that she was | manc 
Often, before this, she had broken her word, lied bleeding profusely ; it was a self-inflicted wound, Octa’ 
to escape a debt, even had a hand in murder; and, her melodramatic way of showing him that he crat 
with no money left to pay for her extravagance, . : : 
she had gone utterly to the bad. Yet she hada could trust her with his secrets. Later, when into 
good brain; she wrote verses; she was amusing; Caesar was dead, and the tide had turned against besie 
rn peng fay ter de mage hag teen sd — , his murderers and her husband was overseas, Mart 
good talker, full of wit, even of charm. she was carefully watched by her friends, who the s 
suspected that her mind was set on suicide. besi¢ 
Here, crudely but strikingly painted, is a = Steel being denied her, she took coals from the | well 
portrait as startling as that of Catiline himself, fire, swallowed them and died. She was fore- > Alm 
which has preceded it. What tremendous and runner of the martyr-wives of the martyr-Stoics | Octa 
sinister part, one asks, is Sempronia going to _— who opposed the rule of the later Caesars. his 1 
play in the tragedy ? The answer is surprising. Indeed, the women-folk of the tyrannicides ‘ to m 
She is mentioned once only, and then in a formed a powerful coterie in the months that I 
trivial context. Catiline, we are informed, used followed the Ides—Brutus’ mother Servilia, own 
her house for a meeting, ** her husband Brutus his wife Porcia and Servilia’s daughter Iunia with 
happening to be out of Rome at the time.” = Tertia, who was Cassius’ wife. Cicero was | parr 
Sempronia, then, was Brutus’ wife; and Brutus present at one of their councils of war; and, | Mii 
was the consul of 77. when he was in full spate, Servilia interrupted j} first 
She plays no important part in Sallust’s him by remarking, “I never heard such Ron 
account of the Catilinarian conspiracy; and nonsense.” Cicero reports the event, adding: perl 
Cicero never once refers to her. How are we to “* Ego repressi”—‘‘I shut her up.” But one any 
explain the savage portrait ? Isitto beexplained = may wonder. 
by the fact that, not long before Sallust wrote Then there was the Amazonian Fulvia, | I 
the Catiline, her son Decimus Brutus had been _ successively the wife of Clodius, young Curio " 
one of the assassins of Julius Caesar, who was — and Mark Antony. In each marriage she proved ; 
Sallust’s friend ? Or is Miinzer’s ingenious sug- a good wife and became the mother of children. 
gestion correct? Was she something more If, during the last four years of her existence, 
striking than the mother of Decimus Brutus? _ she developed into a virago, she was at least an | bar 
Was she one of the Sempronii Gracchi? Was infinitely loyal virago—a Lady Macbeth, one tha 
she, in fact, the last of the Gracchi? Was she feels, of the Roman world. After Caesar’s | 
the daughter of the tribune Gaius Gracchus, murder in 44 B.C., she was at Antony’s side, ma 


who died in 121 B.c., grand-daughter of that 
paragon of a woman, the mother of the Gracchi ? 
Her husband had been born about 120 B.c.; 
she must, in that case, have been a few years 
older—a woman of about sixty 
at the time when she was des- ' 
cribed by Sallust. g) ; 
The notable women were 
more important. There was 
Cato’s daughter Porcia, who, in 
the civil war that established the 
ascendancy of Caesar, lost her 
husband, her father and her 
brother. She survived, with one 
son—and then, in 45, a year after 
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squandering Caesar’s treasure. She was with 
him at Brindisi in the autumn, watching as the 
heads of the mutinous centurions were lopped 
off. In the winter, when Antony was in Gaul, 
she was in Rome, a suppliant at 
the powerful politicians’ feet, t 
prevent her husband from being 
declared a public enemy. When 
the triumvirate was formed, she 
refused to champion the four- 
teen hundred wives 0 
the proscribed, from whom the 
triumvirs demanded an exorbit- 
ant levy—the women whose cas« 
was argued with great distinctior 
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A Roman lady, represented on a coin as Victory: 
probably a portrait of FULVIA, in Roman annals 
“* the first woman to enact the réle of a ruler’s wife”’ 

















oy Hortensia, the orator’s daughter. Before and 
after Philippi, she was Antony’s agent in Italy; 
and subsequently, with her brother-in-law, 
who was certainly her subordinate, she com- 
manded the army of the discontented whom 
Octavian had to fight. We can still decipher, 
cratched on the sling bullets that they shot 
into Perugia, the obscenities of Octavian’s 
besieging army; and we can read, reproduced in 
Martial, the obscenities of Octavian himself, on 
the subject of the Amazon who commanded the 
besieged. But, once the war had ended, she was 
well treated and rejoined Antony in Athens. 
Almost at once, he returned to Italy to meet 
Octavian; and, at Brindisi in 40, he learnt that 
his wife had died in Greece. He was now free 
to marry Octavian’s sister. 

It is not surprising that the writers of her 
own and later ages should have treated Fulvia 
with scant sympathy; and modern writers, like 
parrots, have repeated their abuse. Yet 
Miinzer, who points out her importance as the 
first woman to enact the rdle of a ruler’s wife in 
Roman history, suggests that Shakespeare has 
perhaps appreciated her greatness better than 
any historian, either ancient or modern: 


As for my wife, 
I wish you had her spirit in such another: 
The third of the world is yours; which with a 
snaffle 
You may pace easy, but not such a wife. 


Thus speaks Antony; and Domitius Aheno- 
barbus adds: “ Would we had all such wives, 
that the men might go to wars with the women.” 

But more blessed, perhaps, are the peace- 
makers; and it is, rightly enough, as peace- 
makers that women make their last, and most 
conspicuous, appearance on the Republican 
stage. 

The distinguished and beautiful Julia, whose 
rst husband, Mark Antony’s 
ither, had died in 71, and whose 
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itilinarian in 63, instead of 
ining her other son Lucius and 
r tough daughter-in-law in the 
hting of the Perusine war, fled 
Sicily to seek the protection of 
xtus Pompeius. She came to 
indisi in 40 to help smooth 
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second husband had been exe- ee 
ted by Cicero’s orders as a I \ 


things over and effect a reconciliation between 
her son Mark Antony and Octavian. She suc- 
ceeded—and acquired a dazzlingly attractive 
daughter-in-law, when Octavia married her 
son. 

One more reconciliation was necessary if 
there was to be any chance of peace. Octavian 
and Sextus Pompeius must be made friends. 
This time it was the turn of Sextus Pompeius’ 
mother Mucia; at Miseno, in 39, she succeeded; 
and, although the reconciliation was short- 
lived, Octavian did not forget her goodness. 
After Actium he spared Aemilius Scaurus, son 
of her second marriage, when Pompey had 
divorced her in 62. 

Our knowledge of the personalities of these 
women is haphazard. Cornelia, mother of the 
Gracchi, wrote letters that were still read a 
century after her death; and some of the stories 
about her have survived through the memoirs 
of her younger son. Men wrote their auto- 
biographies ; and the biographies of famous men 
were written by others; but no one described 
the characters and careers of women. Nor, 
among the death masks hung in the portrait 
gallery (tablinum) of every noble family and 
paraded at the family funerals, were there masks 
commemorating the women of the house. 
There are lively representations of women, full 
of character, on Etruscan funerary monuments ; 
there are portrayals in funerary relief of Roman 
middle-class women, “ whose coarsely healthy 
faces show a combination of honesty, narrow- 
ness and common sense, without any aristo- 
cratic touch whatever.”? But, with the possible 
exception of Caesar’s last wife, Calpurnia, and 
of Fulvia, neither statues nor coins exist that 
represent the noble women of Republican 
Rome. We are familiar with Pompey’s feat- 
ures, but not with those of Pompey’s wives. 
We must content ourselves 
with Cleopatra and her nose, 
whose importance Pascal, it 
seems, judged so wrongly. For, 
in the opinion of her latest 
German biographer,’ it was not 
an attractive nose at all. 
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2A. Hekler: Greek and Roman 
Portraits (Heinemann, 1912), xxix. 

3Hans Volkmann: Cleopatra, 
English translation, Elek, 1958. 
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Coin of Victory, struck about 82 B.C., incorporat- 

ing a portrait-head, showing the elaborate fashions 

in hair-dressing that Roman women of the period 
affected 
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between 1806 and 1824, Sir James Bland 
Burges, the minor politician and man of 
letters and a former Under-Secretary of State 
at the Foreign Office, sat down to compose a 
number of character sketches of eminent 
persons he had known. He did not complete 
the plan. But headings for some of the series 
survive, and of these the fullest are for a 
character of the younger Pitt, with whom 
Burges hai been acquainted on and off since 
the Prime Minister’s brief sojourn as a young 
lawyer at Lincoln’s Inn. They show a shrewd, 
if somewhat opinionated, understanding of 
their subject. Pitt’s virtues receive their due. 
But so do his faults; and indeed the emphasis 
lies more on the failures, as Burges saw them, 
than on the successes of a long career. One 
event, in particular, recurs to plague the 
author’s memory. “ His want of judgment,” 
begins one list of setbacks, real or presumed, 
** in the Russian business, Adair’s Mission ”’.. . 
Again, “Instances of his vacillation—In the 
Russian business—In that of Adair’s corre- 
spondence.” And later, among some headings 
on foreign affairs, “‘ The success in Holland in 
1786—the Nootka business—that of Adair.” 
It was perhaps not surprising that the busi- 
ness of Adair should have featured so pro- 
minently in Burges’ mind. He had been in- 
timately concerned in it at the Foreign Office; 
it was connected with a major crisis, in which 
his patron, the Foreign Secretary, had resigned ; 
and to the end of his days he regarded Pitt’s 
treatment of it as almost criminally weak, and 
directly responsible for the loss of a golden 
opportunity to shatter the Opposition and above 
all Fox. The incident indeed attracted atten- 
tion at the time, and has remained a footnote 
to history since. Had it been handled as Burges 
would have wished, it might have earned some 
at least of the prominence he himself always 
accorded it. 
The mission of Robert Adair to St. Peters- 


Si TIME TOWARDS THE END OF HIS LIFE, 


1 The undated notes are contained in the back of a 
leather book entitled “‘ Concise Diary of Events by 
Sir James Burges, 1752-1806,” in the Bland Burges 
Papers, deposited in the Bodleian Library. (I must 
thank the Keeper of the Western MSS. for allowing 
me to consult them.) They appear all to have been 
written at about the same period, which must be 
after January 1806, since the notes on Pitt refer to the 
causes of his death. 
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The 
Younger Pitt 
and the 
Ochakov Affair 


This year marks the bicentenary of the 
Younger Pitt’s birth. In 1791, 
while the French Revolution was nearing 
its climax, the Tory Prime Minister was 
deeply concerned about Russian 
designs upon Poland and Turkey. His 
policy of calling a halt to Russian 
expansion led to vehement political 
schism in Britain. 


By JOHN EHRMAN 


burg, which took place from June to August 
1791, must be seen against the background of 
the Ochakov crisis—an episode which, in its 
impact on domestic politics, bears some resem- 
blance to the Suez crisis of our own day. Pitt, 
increasingly perturbed by Catherine II’s policy 
of expansion around the Baltic and towards 
the Black Sea, and disappointed by his failure 
to secure the renewal of the Anglo-Russian 
commercial treaty that had expired in 1786, 
had begun in the course of 1790 to seek an 


accession of strength to the Triple Alliance of 


Britain, Holland and Prussia, and an alternative 
source of supply for the vital naval stores im- 
ported from the Baltic area. The obvious 
answer to both needs lay in Poland, which ha: 
the further advantage of offering a potentially 
important market for British goods. But in 
that case her independence,,and her com- 
munications with the Baltic and the Black Sea, 
must be guaranteed. The latter in turn meant 
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the assurance of free navigation on the Bug and 
the Dniester. And the mouths of both rivers 
were believed to be dominated by the fortress 
of Ochakov on the Black Sea, which the 
Russians had captured from the Turks in the 
i1utumn of 1788. 

In these circumstances, and with the inter- 
xational scene for the moment quiet elsewhere, 
the slowly mounting fear of Russian expansion 
was brought to a point. After some months of 
iesitation, and under growing pressure from 
his Prussian ally, Pitt resolved to move. In 
March 1791 he received a suggestion from 
Frederick William II for joint action in northern 
Europe if Russia refused to accept an ulti- 
matum for peace with Turkey and a restoration 
f conquests. On the 23rd he persuaded the 
Cabinet to present a British ultimatum at once. 
On the 27th this was despatched. And on the 
28th Pitt asked the Commons for supplies to 
augment the Fleet. 

But whatever the merits of the policy, the 
means to execute it were doubtful. Neither 
Prussia nor Holland, the other two partners in 
the Triple Alliance was in fact, disposed to see 
t through. The attitudes of Denmark and 
Sweden, on whose reception of a naval squadron 
the British part in the venture depended, were 
uncertain. And the Cabinet itself was unhappy 
and divided. Nor was the policy an easy one to 
defend in public. The prospect of an agreement 
with Poland could not be mentioned too 
openly, for the negotiations were delicate and 
still far from complete. To appeal on general 
grounds to the balance of power was unlikely 

appease either those who still wished to see 
Russia in the scale with Britain or those—a 
growing number—who were no longer so in- 
terested in the concept since France was pre- 

med to be weakened by revolution. The 

pport of Turkey was not in itself calculated 
to rouse much enthusiasm. And it seemed 
absurd to equate a direct threat to British 
interests with the possession of Ochakov, a 
place of which few people had heard, and whose 
fate had in any case been decided over two 
years before without evoking much concern. 

The Opposition was therefore handed a 
heaven-sent opportunity, which it naturally 
exploited to the full. Fox in particular was in a 
strong position; for he had long been known as 










































By courtesy of the Baltimore Museum of Art, Jacob Epstein Collection 
ROBERT ADAIR, the young Whig, whose voyage to 
Russia in 1791 led to charges of “‘ high treasonable 
misdemeanour,” which he ever afterwards resolutely 

denied. Portrait by Gainsborough 


a supporter of friendship with Russia, and 
could thus appeal to a consistency of behaviour 
in this case which had been notoriously lacking 
in some others. Ochakov indeed provided him, 
and the Opposition in general, with an un- 
expected chance to recoup their political for- 
tunes, which had been very low since the 
Regency crisis of 1788. Faced with a bewildered 
mass of Government supporters, a divided 
Cabinet, and a Prime Minister unwilling or 
unable to explain his policy in full, they soon 
proved effective. In three damaging debates 
they exposed the Government’s weakness, 
although they failed to shake its majorities. By 
April roth, Pitt was forced to admit that he had 
suffered “‘ the greatest mortification he had ever 
experienced.”? On the 21st, his Foreign 
Secretary, the Duke of Leeds, resigned. And 
at the end of the month, he despatched a special 


2J. Holland Rose, William Pitt and National 
Revival (1911), p. 617. 








In St. Petersburg the Empress Catherine treated Robert Adair with marked favour; 
different courts of Europe, British envoys were soon reporting that it was assumed he represented 
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Fox. View of St. Petersburg in the 1790s 


envoy, William Fawkener, to St. Petersburg, 
to negotiate a compromise with the Empress. 
It was far from certain if he would succeed, or 
how the Government would emerge. Britain 
had surrendered the initiative in Europe which 
she had only recently regained; Pitt’s personal 
supremacy, apparently so secure on the eve of 
the crisis, had received a severe shock; and had 
it not been for the persistent distrust of Fox, 
he would probably, as he himself admitted, 
have already had to resign. 

Fox’s efforts in the Commons undoubtedly 
reflected feeling in the country. This was not 
the less for want of stimulation. The Whig 
groups were naturally active, in meetings, 
pamphlets and the press. The Russia Company 
sought out its friends. And the Russian Ambas- 
sador in London, Simon Vorontsov, hitherto 
something of an admirer of Pitt, mobilized his 
agents and acted in union with the Opposition. 
How far his efforts contributed to the result it is 
difficult to say. They were at least energetic 
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enough to lead Pitt to consider asking for his 
recall. 

It must therefore have been with consider- 
able interest that Vorontsov heard, in April or 
May, of a proposal by Robert Adair to visit St. 
Petersburg. Adair, the son of the celebrated 
Surgeon and Lady Caroline Keppel, was 
linked on his mother’s side with the Whig con- 
nection and Fox himself, and as a youth had 
become a member of the famous circle. He 
was to end his life in 1855, full of years and 
honours, as an ex-Ambassador and the last 
surviving friend of Fox: in 1791 he was twenty- 
eight, “‘ a clever young man... , tall, thin and 
pale, with an appearance of considerable 
vivacity.”* The idea of visiting Russia seems 
to have been his own. So, at least, he was later 
to maintain; and in view of the categorical 
nature of his assertion, in contrast to his 
studious vagueness on some other points, no 


% Burges to Joseph Ewart, 7 vii/91 (Bland Burgc¢s 
papers, transcripts of Florence Lady Heal, Book IV). 
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doubt it was true. He seems to have had two 
objects in going: to make Fox take more notice 
of him, as an expert on European affairs who 
had rendered service to the cause; and to do 
some stockjobbing on the side from such 
information as he could get on the chances of 
peace or war. But whatever the precise origin 
of the journey, it was soon sponsored by greater 
figures. Vorontsov gave the young man letters 
of introduction to “all the efficient people at 
the Russian Court,’ and the Duchess of 
Devonshire supp!tied the necessary letter to the 
British Ambassador, Charles Whitworth, which 
assured Adair of the right to be presented to 
the Empress. It was in fact generally known 
that he went, as was natural and obvious, with 
the blessing of the Opposition. The question, 
then and later, was if he carried their instruc- 
tions, and pursued a policy. 


II 

The answer must turn on Fox’s part in the 
affair. The evidence on this has had a some- 
what curious history. After Adair’s return, it 
was rumoured that he had gone as Fox’s emis- 
sary to thwart the Government’s proposals for 
a compromise, and had concerted with the 
Russians to that end. It was also, less widely, 
rumoured that he had kept in touch with Fox 
in the course of the negotiation. These charges 
were first made public, as a statement of fact, 
not speculation, in February 1797, in a pub- 
lished letter from Edmund Burke to the former 
Opposition leader, the Duke of Portland.® 
“ This proceeding of Mr. Fox,” Burke com- 
mented, “‘ does not (as I conceive) amount to 
absolute high treason; Russia, though on bad 
terms, not having been then declaredly at war 
with this kingdom. But such a proceeding is, 
law, not very remote from that offence, and 
undoubtedly a most unconstitutional act, and 
a high treasonable misdemeanour.’’® 

Burke’s wilder moods were not necessarily 
to be taken very seriously; and this letter was 
one of their products, having been written in 
September 1793, under the continued stress of 
emotion engendered by the French Revolution 
aiid his break with Fox. The circumstances of 
its publication, moreover, were odd; for the 
lc‘ter was brought out as a pamphlet, without 
a thority, from a copy that had remained in the 
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hands of a clerk, and Burke’s friends success- 
fully brought an injunction to stop it. Adair did 
not therefore feel bound to defend himself in 
detail, and was content simply to publish a 
denial. No more was then heard of the matter 
for over twenty years. But in 1821, when 
Bishop Tomline published his official life of 
Pitt, he repeated Burke’s charges verbatim, and 
added that he found their accuracy “ attested 
by authentic documents among Mr. Pitt’s 
papers.””” 

Such a statement, in such a place and from 
such a source, could scarcely be allowed to pass 
in silence; and Adair wrote to the Bishop to 
demand its withdrawal. He reproached him 
for having quoted evidence of so suspect a 
character. He denied that Fox had suggested 
or encouraged his visit, or that he himself had 
thwarted any of the Government’s objects— 
which he asserted, incorrectly, had already 
been frustrated in the House of Commons. He 
admitted freely that, as was only natural, he had 
repeated the Opposition’s views when talking 
to the Russians, and that “in a letter which I 
wrote, when all was over, to Mr. Fox, I expres- 
sed much exultation”’ at the resultof Fawkener’s 
mission.* But he challenged the Bishop to pro- 
duce that letter, or to find any evidence in it 
that would substantiate the charges; and he 
asked why, if they were true, the Government 
itself had never preferred them. During the 
final debates on the crisis in February 1792, 
Pitt had hinted vaguely at the possibility of a 
future enquiry. But Fox, Adair reminded 
Tomline, had at once declared himself ready to 


*[William Lindsay], ‘‘ Some particulars con- 
cerning Mr. Adair’s Mission to St. Petersburg ” 
(P.R.O. 30/8 /337). al 

° Burke is said to have received his information 
from “a private friend . . . connected with the 
Ministry,’ who told him details of Adair’s stay in 
Russia and of “ a letter having been intercepted from 
that gentleman to Mr. Fox, which was represented 
to be of a very criminal complexion.” (Works and 
Correspondence of the right honourable Edmund Burke 
..., ed. Earl Fitzwilliam and Sir Richard Bourke 
(1852), vol. V, p. 84.) 

® A Letter from the Rt. Honourable Edmund Burke 
to His Grace the Duke of Portland, On the Conduct 
of the Minority in Parliament . . . (1797); Pp. 7- 

7 George Tomline, Memoirs of the Life of the 
Right Honorable William Pitt (1821), vol. Il, p. 445. 

® Two Letters from Mr. Adair to the Bishop of 
Winchester, In Answer to the Charge of a High 
Treasonable Misdemeanour . . . (1821), p. 9. 
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meet it; and thereafter it had not been men- 
tioned again. 

The Bishop, however, did not withdraw. 
He was not impressed, he replied, by the fact 
that Fox might not have suggested the idea of 
the journey. He had at once consented to it, 
and—an assertion that was now made for the 
first time—had given Adair a cipher in which to 
correspond. It might be difficult to prove the 
truth of all the charges, in a transaction whose 
principals would obviously try to hide their 
traces; “‘ and yet circumstances might leave no 
doubt” of their truth® and it was perhaps 
significant that Fox had never properly con- 
troverted the rumours. He ignored Adair’s 
challenge to produce the evidence, and an- 
nounced briefly that he did not intend to alter 
the passage. 

Adair therefore published this correspond- 
ence, together with his reply to the Bishop’s 
letter. In the absence of any evidence from 
Tomline, his tone was now stronger than before. 
He admitted that he had written to Fox in 
cipher, but to the best of his recollection 
nothing “of consequence except a matter 
relating to the eventual conduct of another 
court, in a contingency, not at all likely then to 
happen.”!° He again ran through his earlier 
arguments, and then enlarged upon the circum- 
stances of the debates in 1792. If Fox had never 
controverted the rumours, “it was Mr. Pitt 
himself who made it impossible” by his be- 
haviour at that time. For he had adverted to 
the affair only indirectly and in passing; and he 
had not mentioned it again when, nine days 
later, Fox attacked the Government in a final 
speech “ full of the bitterest invective, as well 
as of the most vigorous argument he ever 
delivered.” In fact, Adair remarked, “‘ Mr. 
Pitt’s threatened investigation seemed to be the 
signal for dropping the subject everywhere. 
Even rumour was dumb . . .; and the whole 
story appeared to be consigned to everlasting 
oblivion ”'—until Burke revived it. 

Adair was generally thought to have had 
much the better of the exchange. Tomline 
had failed to produce his evidence, although he 
persisted in keeping the offending passage in his 


® Loc. cit., pp. 19-20. 
 Tbid., p. 38. 
1 Tbid., pp. 49, §3-4. 
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book. Adair himself considered that he had 
been cleared; and his last comments on the 
matter, made when Lord Holland and Dr. Allen 
were collecting their materials for a life of Fox, 
reflect his satisfaction with the result. Indeed, 
he then felt himself free to join with his detrac- 
tors in condemning the conduct of which they 
had accused him. “I subscribe,” he wrote to 
Allen in 1842,” . . . to everything he [Burke] 
says of its indecorum, of its criminality, and of 
its danger. Such a concert would be faction in 
its very essence, which party, in the true Whig 
sense of the word, holds in utter abhorrence.”’!2 
Such was Sir Robert Adair’s final verdict on 
the episode of his youth. 

Fox’s reputation, and that of Adair, there- 
fore seemed secure. And this impression was 
strengthened when Lord Stanhope, in his life 
of Pitt published in 1861-2, upheld Adair after 
searching in vain for Tomline’s evidence. 
Some mystery, however, remained. Tomline’s 
biographer in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy stated flatly that copies of the corre- 
spondence, “‘ of such a character as to justify, 
if not conclusively to prove,” the truth of the 
Bishop’s remark, “‘ were at the time when he 
wrote in his possession.” And early in this 
century, Holland Rose found some at least of 
the letters in the Pitt papers at the Public 
Record Office. But although he then con- 
cluded that they must “ correct Adair’s version 
in several respects,” and that “ he had greatly 
harmed the cause of the Allies,”’!* Holland Rose 
was not particularly interested in the affair, and 
could not in any case follow it to its conclusion 
on the evidence available. So the matter has 
rested since that time. 


III 

In the light of this history, we may look at 
the transaction itself and its sequel. Adair left 
London some time in May. He went first t 
Vienna, where he stayed only a few days— 
possibly with the Russian Ambassador, and 
probably in order to sound the Austriar 
Government, which until recently had been a 
partner of Russia in the Turkish War and whos¢« 
own territorial settlement was still under debate 


12 Memorials and Correspondence of Charles Fame 
Fox, ed. Lord John Russell (1853), vol. II, p. 386. 
13 William Pitt and National Revival, p. 622. 
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He then went on to St. Petersburg, which he 
reached in the middle of June. His reception 
was very gracious. The Empress treated him 
with marked favour, and his intimacy with 
Ministers was widely observed. From the 
different Courts of Europe, British envoys were 
soon reporting that it was assumed he repre- 
sented Fox. 

In the British Embassy itself, Adair was 
received cautiously but politely; and he did not 
scruple to make use of its facilities. The 
Ambassador was somewhat embarrassed by his 
presence; but neither he nor Fawkener was pre- 
pared at first to credit the rumours that the 
visitor had come to oppose their negotiation— 
“a transaction,” wrote the Secretary of the 
Embassy, William Lindsay, which “ appeared 
to them so extraordinary and so infamous that 
they could not readily believe Englishmen 
capable of so far forgetting their duty to them- 
selves, and to their Country.”" Lindsay him- 
self, however, was soon on the alert, roused 
first by the tone of the Russians’ questions 
about Adair, and thereafter, as he put it, by 
““ many strong circumstances.”!° His suspicions 
were to prove unfortunate for their object. 

In the middle of July, Adair fell ill* But 
by the 20th he was ready to send his first report. 
This went to a Mrs. Benwell, an intermediary 
with whom he seems to have been on intimate 
terms, enclosing a letter in cipher which “I 
need not tell you what to do with.” It was sent 
by the post. But the next day Adair learned 
that a Foreign Office messenger was leaving for 
London, and, rather imprudently, decided to 
take advantage of what might prove a quicker 
route. He accordingly wrote again to Mrs. 
Benwell, this time en clair, and to Fox. At the 

nd of June, Fawkener had handed in the final 
ersion of the British Government’s proposals. 
\dair reported that the reply was due at any 
noment, and that he “had pretty good 
uthority for anticipating what the Answer 
vould be.” In a postscript, he added that it had 


14 Some particulars concerning Mr. Adiair’s 
fission to St. Petersburg’ (P.R.O.30/8/337). 

'® Tbid. 

16 The following two paragraphs are based on 
\dair’s letters home, copies of which are to be found 
1 P.R.O.30/8/337 and in the Bland Burges Papers 

Political Transcripts, 1791, 1792, 1794’). Neither 
2t is complete, and they complement each other. 


























































By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 


The Ochakov Affair presented Fox and the Opposition 

in the summer of 1791 with “ an unexpected oppor- 

tunity to recoup their political fortunes.” Portrait of 
FOX by Karl Anton Hickel 


in fact just been delivered, and that (as he had 
forecast) it contained a flat refusal to return or 
defortify Ochakov, coupled with an agree- 
ment to allow free navigation of the Dniester. 
On the 26th he wrote again to Mrs. Benwell, 
enclosing a letter in cipher “ which you will 
dispose of as usual”; and to the Opposition 
Member, Samuel Whitbread, informing him 
of the approaching defeat of the Government’s 
mission. On the following two days, he sent a 
final crop of reports. One went to a Mr. Cocker 
(or Corker), of Nassau Street, Soho Square, to 
whom he gave instructions for the forwarding 
of letters to meet him on his way home.'’ 
Another went to Messrs. Ransome, Moreland & 
Hammersley, bankers in Pall Mall, outlining 
the final British concessions, and enclosing a 
note ; 1-Whitbread with a copy of one of the 
Russians’ Memorials. And another was sent to 
Mr. Rolleston, a clerk in the Foreign Office, 


17 This was later suspected of being an alias, 
possibly for Fox or Sheridan. 





enclosing two full reports: one for Mrs. Benwell, 
advising her of the latest state of affairs and 
hinting at the effect on the Stocks; the other, 
longer and more detailed, for Fox. 

This last letter, which was partly in cipher, 
reviewed the course of the negotiation. Its 
tone cannot be conveyed without detailed quo- 
tation; but a few facts may be cited. The letter 
confirms that Adair was shown the main 
exchanges between the British and the Russians, 
and gives details of the papers. It shows, 
further, that he had suggested to the Russians 
objections to the British proposal for the free 
navigation of the Dniester, based as it was on 
** Pitt’s object to draw Poland, if he can, into 
the confederacy of the Allied Courts.” It con- 
tains what Adair thought to be the valuable 
information that, if the Turks refused to accept 
the terms devised by the two countries within 
four months, the British and their allies “ will 
abandon them to the events of war.”'*® And it 
discusses the effect of those terms on the 
Austrian claims, as yet unsettled. On this, 
Adair reported that he had talked with the 
Imperial Ambassador, to whom he bore a letter 
from Vorontsov; and “‘ You may guess of course 
the Conversations which have passed.” They 
appear to have turned on the chances of Austria 
retaining Belgrade, an object that the Triple 
Alliance had consistently opposed; and the 
Ambassador had made “‘ very particular mention 
of them, in his Dispatches to Vienna.” 

Adair warned his correspondents that these 
last letters came by the hand of Lindsay, the 
Secretary of the Embassy, who was returning 
to London. Despite some momentary qualms, 
he could not resist the lure of a speedy convey- 
ance, and he had decided finally that it was safe. 
He proved to be wrong. Unknown to Adair, 
Lindsay had already opened and copied the first 
despatch to Fox, which the visitor had handed 
to the Foreign Office messenger, and had 
shown it to Whitworth and Fawkener. Con- 
firmed in his earlier suspicions, he had no hesi- 
tation now in accepting the latest packet, and 
delivering it on his arrival to Burges at the 
Foreign Office. At the latter’s request, he also 
wrote an account of Adair’s behaviour in St. 
Petersburg. 


18 Adair’s italics, in a quotation from a British 
paper. 
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This was not the first that Burges had 
learned of the affair. He himself had long been 
on the alert, and was soon to be in possession of 
most, if not all, of Adair’s letters home. He had 
watched the mission from the start; had made 
such preparations as he could to intercept any 
correspondence sent through the Hague or 
Berlin; and when the messenger arrived from 
St. Petersburg with the first lot of letters, had 
sent them to be copied and deciphered at the 
Post Office. He now had Lindsay’s batch, and 
a little later intercepted the letters that Adair 
had sent by post. 

The Government were naturally very 
anxious that the cipher should be broken. It 
seems doubtful if in fact it ever was; and 
since the enciphered passages remain in their 
original state in the Foreign Office copies, it 
probably was not. Certainly the experts were 
baffled at first; for towards the end of August 
Burges wrote to the chief Customs Officer at 
Harwich, asking him, if Adair should appear 
there, to try to note what books he carried, 
with their sizes and editions. “‘ The Examining 
Officer,” he thought, “. . . might, without seem- 
ing to do so, bestow the necessary attention on 
this point, in tumbling over that Gentleman’s 
baggage.”!® And in September he sent a 
similar request to the Secretary of the Embassy 
in Paris, “‘ as I have no doubt that Paris con- 
tains full as many ingenious people as London 
does, who are fully competent to make them- 
selves masters of such a circumstance, and 
whose discretion and Secrecy may bethoroughly 
depended upon.””° 

But even if the cipher remained intact, the 
evidence was very damaging. True, Adair’s 
information was not always correct. He under- 
estimated Fawkener’s success in saving some- 
thing from the wreck; he was almost certainly 
misled on various points by the Russians; and 
he misreported some of the facts. But the limi- 
tations of the agent did not affect the nature of 
his purpose. Adair could be proved to have con- 
nived with the Russians in an effort to thwart 


19 Burges to Mr. Cox, 20/viii/91 (Bland Burges 
Papers, volume of duplicated correspondence, f. 272). 

2° Loc. cit., f. 281. According to Adair’s later 
statement, the cipher was in fact a “‘ book-cipher,” 
which Fox had used with Burgoyne in America. 
(Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox, 
vol. II, p. 384). 
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the accredited envoys of his own Government, 
and to have sent reports of his actions to pro- 
minent members of the Opposition. His con- 
duct was not indeed so very far removed 
from that “‘ high treasonable misdemeanour ” 
which Burke was not alone in thinking a subject 
for impeachment.*! And if it were made public, 
how would Fox be affected? Whether or not 
he himself had written to Adair—and there is 
no proof that he had**—he was deeply im- 
plicated by the letters he received, with their 
references to conversations in London and their 
whole tone of assurance in his approval and, 
in places, of active complicity. The revelation 
of such a correspondence, in a period when 
political passions and excitenient could run 
high, must have dealt a very heavy blow to a 
character already so controversial and so widely 
distrusted. 

If the Government were to use the evidence, 
it would presumably be early in the New Year, 
when Parliament reassembled and the Opposi- 
tion had its first chance to debate the result of 
the negotiation with Russia. That Pitt was 
then minded to do so seems certain. On 
February 2oth, the first of two debates on the 
subject duly took place—the occasion on which 
Pitt alluded to the possible need for a future 
enquiry. A second was due on the 29th. On 
the 24th, Burges wrote to his wife. The forth- 
coming debate, he explained, was going to be 
highly important. “I have been twice this 
morning closetted with Mr. Pitt about it. All 
this is extremely necessary; for matters are 
now come to a crisis; and, if I mistake not, on 
Monday the fate of the Opposite Parties in this 
Country will finally be settled, and Mr. Fox 
and his Adherents for ever ruined and un- 
done.”** Burges was not a figure of the first 

*1 Cf. the sentiments of Grenville, the Foreign 
Secretary, in July 1791, and of Wraxall; cited in 
Holland Rose, op. cit., p. 624. 

*2 Burges wrote on July 7th to Joseph Ewart, the 
Minister in Berlin, “‘ I know he [Adair] has received 
etters from Mr. Fox since his arrival there [St. 

’etersburg], and that he sends Intelligence to the 
’arty here.”’ (Bland Burges Papers, transcripts of 
lorence Lady Heal, Book IV.) But I have found no 
ther mention of these letters, or the letters them- 
elves; and the Foreign Office certainly never seems 
) have got hold of any. 

*3 Bland Burges Papers, volume of duplicated 
orrespondence, f. 409. His reference to Monday 


uggests that the debate was then anticipated for the 
7th. 


His stand over Ochakov may have been mistaken, but 
Pitt’s handling of the consequences showed 
peculiar blend of rectitude and political good sense that 
had become his hallmark.”’ Drawing of PITT by Isaac 

Cruikshank, Senior 


rank, or particularly remarkable for his judg- 
ment. But neither was he a fool; and he could 
scarcely have written in this manner had not 
Pitt given the impression that he thought 
much the same, and meant to act. Yet the 
debate came and went without a mention of the 
correspondence from the Prime Minister, and 
Burges was left the next day to lament that 
“the moment is passed” to “ fix a charge of 
Infamy ” on the Opposition.”* 


IV 
Why did Pitt not disclose the correspond- 
ence, as he had evidently thought of doing ? 


24 Loc. cit., f. 413; to his wife, 2/iii/92. 
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PITT, as a quixotic Petruchio, with Prussia and Holland mounted behind, and Turkey at the tail, 
declaring his “ royal will”? to a fainting CATHERINE, who is supported by Austria and France; 
April 1791 


Four possible answers may be suggested, not all 
mutually exclusive. It might be argued that 
he was restrained by caution: that he thought 
the evidence inconclusive, particularly if the 
enciphered passages remained unbroken, or 
conclusive as to Adair but not as to Fox. The 
first alternative seems highly doubtful. It is 
not supported by the attitude of those who had 
seen even part of the correspondence; it does 
not seem to have been Pitt’s own impression 
shortly before the debate; and his subsequent 
behaviour, as we shall see shortly, does not 
suggest that it ever was. The second alternative 
is possible, for there is no proof that Adair was 
acting under detailed instructions. But the 
tone and content of his letters at least suggest— 
and certainly were capable of being so taken if 
made public—that his leader knew, and would 
approve, of the general course of his activities ; 
and if Fox were to escape a charge of com- 
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plicity, it could be only by disowning a mission 
to which he had consented, which he had 
furnished with a cipher, and which was be- 
lieved throughout Europe to have acted in his 
interest, and by pleading guilty to inconceivable 
imprudence at a time when nothing but anxiety 
for party advantage could have blinded him to 
the obvious dangers to the national interest. 
In such circumstances, for Pitt to give him the 
benefit of the doubt would be an act of clemency 
rather than of caution. 

Secondly, it might be held that Pitt refrained 
from trying to damage Fox because of the pos- 
sible prospect of a coalition with him. Over- 
tures were in fact made to the Opposition 
during the course of 1792. But there was no 
thought of this until mid-May, and no real 
likelihood of it coming to pass before the 
autumn. A coalition, moreover, and Pitt’s 
supremacy within it, might have been secured 
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more and not less easily if Fox had been out of 
the running. On the lowest political view, an 
effective move to discredit him had more to be 
said for it than an attempt to bring him into 
office. 

Thirdly, Pitt may have wished to let the 
whole Ochakov affair die down. He had 
emerged from it shaken, humiliated, but not 
unseated; and although the final debate on the 
subject was bound to be unpleasant, he may 
have preferred the debate to be final than to 
incite fresh passions. The country had by now 
recovered from the episode, and was unlikely 
to feel strongly about it again unless something 
exceptional happened. It would therefore seem 
reasonable for the Prime Minister, on final 
reflection, to refrain from taking a step that 
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must produce intense excitement in and out of 
Parliament. 

But although this argument may well have 
carried great weight with Pitt, it does not in 
itself meet all the facts of the case. In February 
1797, when Burke’s letter to Portland was pub- 
lished, Lord Grenville, who had been Foreign 
Secretary since Leeds resigned, wished to 
refresh his memory of the correspondence. He 
accordingly asked George Hammond, Burges’ 
successor, to look out the Foreign Office copies. 
Hammond could not find them, and applied to 
Burges. And Burges then wrote to Grenville 
direct. 


** Mr. Hammond has this morning communi- 
cated to me your Lordship’s desire, that I would 
give you such information as is in my power 
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The EMPRESS CATHERINE’S dream: the tempting prospects of Warsaw and Constantinople; a 
Pittite cartoon of November 1791 








respecting the business of Mr. Adair. It was not 
from want of respect to Mr. Hammond that I 
avoided to acquaint him with what I know of this 
business; but, as I held myself to be bound by a 
promise to Mr. Pitt, as well as by the nature of 
the business itself, not to mention anything 
relating to it to any one except himself and your 
Lordship, I thought it on every account better to 
adopt this mode of communicating what I know 
of it. 

“Your Lordship is already well apprized of 
the circumstances which led to this discovery. 
[Burges then repeats the details.] . . . As soon as 
{the letters] arrived here, they were, in the cus- 
tomary way, sent to the Post Office, where Copies 
of them were taken. These Copies continued for 
some time in the Office. After the meeting of 
Parliament, Mr. Pitt desired me to give them to 
him. I accordingly did so, and he locked them up 
in one of his own boxes; since which time I have 
not seen them.” 


Burges was, however, able to enclose the ac- 
count of the affair which Lindsay had written at 
his request, and which, being his own docu- 
ment, he had kept.”® 

On receiving this letter and paper, Grenville 
wrote a note, presumably to Hammond. “ You 
will probably think the inclosed worth reading. 
I am afraid that the hope of recovering the 
papers is not very great, but if you have any 
clue, pray set somebody to work upon it. . .”*® 

This letter of Burges’ throws a fresh light on 
Pitt’s behaviour. It also suggests a clue to the 
subsequent history of the affair. It would 
explain why there were no repercussions from 
Burke’s letter, curious as it was; and, more 
important, why Tomline refused to produce his 
evidence in 1821.”” It is indeed a somewhat 
surprising fact that Burges’ letter, with Lind- 
say's memorandum and Grenville’s note, 
should be among Pitt’s papers rather than 
Grenville’s own. Did the Foreign Secretary 
approach the Prime Minister? And was he 
then asked to hand over the documents, to be 
placed with the rest in Pitt’s box? However 
that may be, certain facts are clear. Pitt, who 
shortly before the debate seemed strorgly 
inclined, if not resolved, to use the evidence, 

25 Dartmouth Street, 18/ii/97 (P.R.O.30/8 /337). 

26 Loc. cit. The note, which is in Grenville’s 
hand, is not signed or addressed. It is endorsed, in 
Bishop Tomline’s hand, as referring to Lindsay’s 
memorandum. 

27 If the Bishop saw Grenville’s note and Lindsay’s 
memorandum (n. 26 above), it is virtually certain that 


he saw Burges’ letter, which is still to be found with 
them. 
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did not do so, and instead removed it from the 
Foreign Office files and locked it up. He swore 
Burges to secrecy. Grenville did nothing with 
the papers, if he was ever shown them, in 
February 1797, when there was no possibility 
of the Prime Minister being further damaged 
by reference to Ochakov, and when Fox was in 
bitter opposition. And the silence remained 
unbroken until Pitt’s death, and was perpe- 
tuated, at some cost to his own reputation, by 
his friend and biographer. The conclusion 
seems plain. Pitt, averse no doubt at the time 
from stirring up fresh excitement over the 
Ochakov affair, was not in any case prepared, 
then or later, to use or tolerate methods of this 
sort to discredit such a figure as Fox. It was 
doubtless tempting, under attack, to envisage 
him “and his Adherents for ever ruined and 
undone ”: to a Government supporter such as 
Burges, their behaviour was disgraceful enough 
to invite the obvious means of retribution. But 
to Pitt, when brought to the point, those means 
were inadmissible. They offended his sense of 
what was fitting, to himself as well as to a great 
opponent; and he took care to prevent the 
dangerous weapon from falling into other hands. 
Adair had inadvertently hit on the answer, when 
he observed that “ it was Mr. Pitt himself who 
made it impossible ” for Fox to controvert the 
charges; for the “threatened investigation 
seemed to be the signal for dropping the 
subject everywhere. Even rumour was dumb 

. .; and the whole story appeared to be con- 
signed to everlasting oblivion.” It was a not 
untypical example, though far from ordinary 
in its application, of that care for the public 
morality, and that peculiar blend of rectitude 
and political good sense, which in the past 
decade had become recognized as Pitt’s hall- 
mark. 

In the autumn of 1788, Fox paid a visit to 
Gibbon in Switzerland. “We had little 
politicks,” recorded his host, but “‘ he gave me 
in a few words such a character of Pitt as one 
great man should give of another his rival.’’** 
It is pleasant to think that, a few years later, 
Pitt was able to show a similar magnanimity 
towards Fox. 


28 The Letters of Edward Gibbon, ed. J. E. Norton 
(1956), vol- III, p. 132. 
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In the autumn of 1792, as Lamartine 
wrote, the ‘‘ national heart of France 
seemed to beat in Danton’s breast.” 
Eighteen months later, Danton went 
to the scaffold, crying: ““ Show my 


head to the people; it is well worth it!” 


By MAURICE HUTT 


“The Incorruptible” was the “ very 


R ote tn DESTROYED DANTON. If then, 


personification ” of the French Revoiu- 

tion,’ if he was right to destroy Danton, then 
Danton must in some real way represent a 
-ounter-revolutionary force. If, on the other 
hand, Danton is taken to be the saviour of 
France in 1792, if his policy of mcderation was 
ustified and even correct in the circumstances 
f 1793, Robespierre stands condemned. This 

5 the difficulty. It is almost impossible to write 
f Danton without involving oneself in the 
vitter faction fights that marred the First 
Republic; for what may commend Danton 
ondemns Robespierre, and what may censure 

he deputy from Arcis throws into sterner relief 

1e virtues of the deputy from Arras. Then, 


* See G. Rudé, “ Robespierre ” in History Today, 
.pril 1958, p. 221. 
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Venal but dedicated, ferocious but lethargic; DANTON’S 
powerful nature was curiously  self-contradictory. 
Portrait by an unknown artist; Musée Caruavalet 


too, there is the now irrefutable fact that 
Danton was corrupt; that he was paid by the 
Court in 1791; that almost certainly he took 
some of “ Pitt’s gold ” at the time of the King’s 
trial in 1792. Robespierre had no proof of this 
venality—only the rumours that had circulated 
for the past three years—and thus corruption was 
not entered as one of the counts in the indict- 
ment that St. Just prepared from Robespierre’s 
notes about the Dantonists. But we do have the 
proof, supplied for the most part by Albert 
Mathiez, whose brilliant vindication of Robes- 
pierre in the first quarter of this century in- 
volved, as an almost necessary corollary, the 
demonstration of the wickedness of Danton and 
his relegation to the rank of “un bravo de 
l’émeute”’ (as Michelet had termed him). 
Proof of Danton’s venality is accepted. But 
does this necessarily deny him all claim to 








Danton stirred up his district to lead the procession to Versailles. 
5th, 1789, to fetch the King back to Paris. 


greatness ? Robespierre guillotined him. Does 
this necessarily mean that we have to choose 
between an always-wrong Danton and an 
always-right Robespierre ? Or vice versa? To 
be forced into a position where we cannot 
observe portions of right and portions of wrong 
in each man would be to be reduced to the 
lamentable position of the pusillanimous 
“ Plain ’* in the Convention. 

As Camille Desmoulins remarked, very few 
of the revolutionary leaders were Parisians by 
birth—and he might have added how many of 
them were lawyers. Danton was born at Arcis- 


* The leaderless independent majority in the 
Convention, so called because its members occupied 
the lower seats in the Chamber, in contrast to the 
radical “‘ Mountain.” 





March of the women on October 


Engraving by Berthault after a drawing by Prieur 
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sur-Aube on October 26th, 1759. His grand- 
father had been a farmer near Arcis; and it is 
not fanciful to attribute to his ancestry Danton’s 
own passionate love of the countryside and his 
grasping eagerness to acquire land. Danton’s 
father had forsaken the land for the law—a 
classical way of overcoming the immobility 
that is supposed to have ruled the caste society 
of the Ancien Régime—and when Danton was 
born he had achieved a certain prosperity. 
Danton decided to follow in his father’s foot- 
steps; and, after an undistinguished education 
at the hands of the Oratorians at Troyes, in 
1780 he left to make his fortune in Paris. 

He took a job as a clerk in Maitre Vinot’s 
office and obtained a more or less spurious 
diploma from the faculty of law at Rheims. Ar 























ambitious young man—who signed himself 
D’Anton—and a full-blooded young man, there 
were good reasons for him to marry Gabrielle 
Charpentier. She was attractive, as David’s 
portrait witnesses, and her father was a pros- 
perous café proprietor. A dowry of 20,000 
livres, and loans amounting to at least another 
40,000, enabled Danton to purchase in March 
1787 the office of Avocat au Conseil de Rot. A 
moderate prosperity seemed guaranteed to the 
young couple. 

Robespierre first commanded attention by 
his sincerity in the Constituent Assembly. 
Danton first commanded it by his violence in 
the streets and by his roaring speeches in the 
electoral assembly of the Cordeliers District— 
an assembly that continued to meet long after 
the Estates General had begun their sessions. 
This District was famous for its revolutionary 
ardour. Marat lived there; so did Chaumette 
and the butcher Legendre; Camille Desmoulins 
and Fabre d’Eglantine, Danton’s closest friends, 
were his near neighbours. And Danton 
“ reigned liked a king,” says his biographer, 
‘* over the Republic of the Cordeliers.” Danton 
was not at the taking of the Bastille; nor was he 
at Versailles on October 5th and 6th. But he 
was one of those who summoned “ the sove- 
reign people to rise up against despotism ” on 
July 13th; and, as the chairman of the Cor- 
deliers assembly in October, he stirred up his 
District to march at the head of the procession 
so Desmoulins tells us) to Versailles. When, in 
January 1790, Bailly, the mayor of Paris, and 
Lafayette, commander of the National Guard, 
attempted to arrest Marat, it was Danton who 
defied the Guardsmen. When, as a result of 
this, a warrant for his own arrest was issued, 
half of the Districts petitioned the Assembly in 
Danton’s favour. Danton the “ patriote”’ was 
becoming well known outside his own 

‘ kingdom.” 

Yet in the Provisional Commune of Paris, to 
which he was elected in January 1790, he 
hardly said a word—certainly he soon stopped 


attacking his late arch-enemy Lafayette—and, ° 


n August, forty-two of the forty-eight newly- 
created Sections refused to ratify his election 
by his own Théatre-Frangais |Section) to the 
new General Council of the Commune. In 
October he reappears, leading a deputation 
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from the Sections to the Assembly to demand 
the resignation of three of the King’s ministers 
—but not of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Clearly a “ patriote”»—and yet he was elected 
to the Council of the Department of Paris in 
January 1791, the sole revolutionary in a body 
of moderates. What is the likely significance 
of these facts ? 

Danton borrowed heavily to buy the office 
of avocat in 1787. This office was abolished, 
and reasonable compensation was afforded him, 
in October 1791. But in the spring of 1791, as 
a recent investigation of notarial archives has 
confirmed, Danton had already liquidated most 
of these debts and had in addition paid cash for 
56,500 livres worth of land and bought a house 
at Arcis for 25,300 Jivres. Where did the money 
come from ? 

There is reasonable evidence to suggest that 
Danton received payments from Montmorin, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs—and this would 
certainly help to explain Danton’s attacks on 
Lafayette, then considered by the Court to be 
the chief enemy of counter-revolutionary 
hopes. There is damning evidence that Danton 
was one of those paid by the Court, as a result 
of Mirabeau’s suggestion that the public must 
be influenced by buying the services of their 
leaders. Mirabeau probably organized the 
attack on the ministers in October 1790: 
naturally Montmorin was spared. During that 
summer Mirabeau had attempted an alliance 
with Lafayette: naturally Danton’s attacks on 
the general ceased. When early in 1791—the 
time of Danton’s strange election to the con- 
servative Departmental Council — Mirabeau 
abandoned his attempts to win over Lafayette, 
Danton recommenced his bitter attacks in the 
Cordeliers Club and at the Jacobins. 

We accept, then, that he was paid by the 
Court; but we cannot tell exactly what he did in 
return for his money. On the other hand, we 
do know what he did at the time of the Varennes 
Crisis; and this has led some historians to 
suppose that here again he was influenced by 
mercenary motives. When the aews of the 
King’s flight became current on June 2Ist, 
1791, many in the Cordeliers Club clamoured 
for the deposition of Louis and the declaration 
of a republic. Tom Paine backed them. But not 
Danton. He thundered against the “ fools ” 
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and “ traitors’ who wished to restore Louis; 
but he did not demand a republic. Together 
with Brissot, he prepared the petition that 
was read out on the Champ de Mars on July 
16th, calling for Louis’ “ replacement by con- 
stitutional methods.” This could only mean a 
regency, which we know that the Duke of 
Orléans was spending freely to achieve. But 
does it also mean that Danton’s idea was dic- 
tated by cash rather than by conviction? We 
cannot say. But, if he was bribed by Orléans 
to draft the petition, I am inclined to think that 
it was the last important occasion on which 
bribes influenced Danton’s actions, and that 
his attitude to the execution of Louis and 
Marie-Antoinette and his advocacy of peace 
negotiations resulted from his genuine beliefs; 
that, after the summer of 1791, he took bribes 
but was not influenced by them. 

Somebody warned Danton of the danger 
that faced all “‘ patriotes,” and that burst forth 
after the massacre on the Champ de Mars. 
While the Cordeliers Club was forcibly closed, 
and Marat and Desmoulins shut down their 
newspapers, Danton ran away to Arcis and then, 
after a warrant for his arrest had been issued, to 
England. The Danton who quietly returned to 
Paris in September seemed to be a tamed lion. 
Perhaps he was disappointed that he was not 
elected to the Legislative Assembly. Perhaps 
he was in the midst of one of those spells of 
lethargy that alternated with ferocious bursts of 
energy. Perhaps he was merely being prudent. 
Anyhow, he never showed up at the Cordeliers 
Club nor at the Jacobins until he was accorded 
a mild success—his election to the minor post of 
Deputy Procureur-Syndic of Paris. And, during 
the winter, he took the line of a converted 
moderate, protesting his attachment to the con- 
stitution, careful in his attitude to the difficult 
question of the war, over which Robespierre 
and Brissot were disputing. It appeared that 
he might soon be invited to join the King’s 
ministers, when suddenly the old Danton re- 
emerged, the Danton of July 13th and the 
Danton to come of August roth. The Royal 
Family had contributed 110 /ivres to a subscrip- 
tion raised for certain “ patriote”’ soldiers; 
and the President of the Jacobin Club acknow- 
ledged the gift politely. But Danton delivered 
a violent protest: ““ Does the executive power 
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hope to expiate its sins . . . by meagre charity ? 
. . . What impudence on the part of the Royal 
Family to have the face to offer such a gift! 
How can you dare to ratify this insolence ? ” 
Robespierre himself thought this was going too 
far; and whatever hopes Danton may have had 
of becoming a minister by grace of the Court 
now disappeared. Five months later he was 
appointed a minister by “ grace of the cannon’s 
mouth”; and the Deputy Procureur-Syndic 
became, in fact, the ruler of France. 

There is no direct evidence as to what 
exactly was Danton’s role in the weeks before 
the Monarchy was destroyed in the rising of 
August roth; but his claim that he “ made” 
the journée is one that his contemporaries bear 
out. “‘ Danton (wrote his friend Garat) arrangea 
le 10 aoitit et le chdteau fut foudroyé.” Better 
evidence perhaps is that of Billaud-Varenne, 
the man who more than any other persuaded 
Robespierre that Danton must be destroyed: 
** Danton . . .fut admirable de ressources en 1792 
et en 1793; il avait fait le 10 aotit.” He cannot 
have “made” it all alone: that would be 
impossible. But the Gironde’s appointing him 
to the Ministry of Justice—and electing him 
first, so that he possessed an automatic authority, 
apart from that which his personality com- 
manded—bears witness to their understanding 
of Danton’s pre-eminence among the dema- 
gogues of Paris. “‘ We needed . . . a man who 
by his commanding influence could contain 
the despicable instruments of a glorious and 
necessary revolution, [a man] with power as an 
orator, with force of character...” And 
Condorcet continues: “ I voted for him and I 
have never regretted it.” 

Condorcet exaggerated. Even Danton could 
only influence, but not contain, the mobs. 
When, on August 26th, the news of the capi- 
tulation of Valmy to the Prussians arrived in 
Paris, the immediate agitation was not one that 
Danton could have checked—even had he 
wished to do so. On September 2nd, prisoners 
held in Paris began to be massacred lest they 
should break out and form a dangerous fifth 
column in the nation’s capital; and between a 
thousand and fourteen hundred were killed 
during the course of the next week. Although 
Danton did not encourage these massacres, he 
did nothing to stop them. But, at least, he 
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checked the spread of the massacre to the pro- 
vinces and forbade the transfer of prisoners 
into the capital; and at least he blocked an 
attempted proscription of the Girondins. 
Could he have stopped the massacres? It is 
doubtful; and perhaps, had he attempted to do 
so, his authority over Paris would have been 
weakened and his achievement as the “‘organizer 
of defence”—if not “of victory ”—would 
thereby have been made impossible. And this 
defence was now his primary concern. 
Delacroix’s “‘ Liberty leading the People ” 
and the Marianne of later republics are both 
beautiful. In the autumn of ’92, Danton stood 
for that liberty; he represented the spirit of the 
republic. Yet, personally, Danton was hideous. 
Successive encounters with two bulls had ruined 
his schoolboy’s face: smallpox had left it hor- 
ribly pitted. But the burning energy behind his 
eyes, the violence and the crudity of his speech, 
made him a master of men. Now, with France 
in danger, with his beloved Champagne about 
to be invaded by the enemy, Danton’s fierce 
energy mounted and poured forth in a flood 
that swept along all who had ears to hear him: 
“The French people have decided to be free: 
they shall be free . . . [but] it is only by a mighty 
national convulsion that we shall drive the 
despots out of France” (August 28th)... 
‘* The tocsin which is about to peal is not a 
signal of alarm; it sounds the charge against the 
enemies of this country. Pour les vaincre il 
nous faut de l’audace, encore de l’audace, toujours 
de l’audace, et la France est sauvée!” (Sep- 
tember 2nd). The “‘ we” who must dare in- 
cluded the government. Roland was anxious 
that the ministers should leave Paris. “ France 
is Paris,” thundered Danton. ** Roland, 
Roland, take care not to talk of flight in case the 
people hear you.” From August roth until 
October 11th, when he resigned in order to 
take up his seat in the National Convention, 
Danton behaved not as a Minister of Justice— 
he left that business to his cronies Fabre and 
Desmoulins—but as an_ all-directing, all- 
compelling “‘ minister of the people” (as he 
termed himself) at the head of a government of 
national defence. ‘‘ The national heart of 
France seemed to beat in Danton’s breast,” 
wrote Lamartine, the admirer of the Girondins, 
“his impassioned words echoed in the mind 
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like the charge of battalions on the soil of his 
native land.” 

It is impossible to describe precisely 
Danton’s principles while he sat in the Conven- 
tion. This is partly because he left no carefully 
considered written statements and wrote few 
letters, and because his speeches (unlike those 
of nearly all his colleagues) were extemporized 
—exciting his audience and thus in turn excit- 
ing him to greater violence than probably he 
had intended. It is also because he did not 
have any principles, in the sense that a Robes- 
pierre may be said to have had them. “A 
revolution cannot be made according to neat 
geometrical patterns *—this was perhaps the 
nearest he came to a statement of his belief in 
empiricism, in realism. But certain principles 
do emerge from his speeches and above all from 
his actions. 

“Vigour founds republics: wisdom and 
conciliation render them immortal.” August 
10th had brought in the Republic; now it was 
time for wisdom and conciliation. But, instead, 
party differences began to appear in the Con- 
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‘* Dans une semaine tu feras assez de vers,” Danton 
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vention’s ranks. Gircndins and Montagnards 
attacked one another with mounting bitterness. 
“* Let us destroy this party spirit, ’ cried Danton 
on September 25th, “or it will destroy us.” 
In particular, he tried hard to assuage the 
Girondins’ suspicions of himself—suspicions 
founded on his role in the September Mas- 
sacres, on his violence and on his inability to 
account satisfactorily for Secret Service money 
he had handled as a minister. Perhaps he 
advocated a party truce because he saw France’s 
defence to be the overwhelming priority of the 
moment—“ Let us beat the enemy first and 
then we will dispute.” Perhaps he had already 
the presentiment that Vergniaud voiced six 
months later: “It is to be feared that the 
Revolution, like Saturn, may end by devouring 
all her children one after another.” It was a 
useless appeal—useless owing to Danton’s 
personal lack of self-control and his violent 
attacks on the Girondins in March 1793; useless 
moreover, thanks to the inextinguishable hatred 
of Madame Roland and her entourage for this 
“‘semi-Hercules . . . with a dagger in his 
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hand... ,” for this “‘ debauchee . 
with gold and wine.” 

When, early in April 1793, the Girondins 
accused Danton of complicity with Dumouriez, 
the general who had just attempted to march on 
Paris, and then had gone over to the Austrians, 
Danton could not contain himself. ‘“ Your 
judgement has been clearer than mine,” he told 
the delighted deputies of the Mountain, “I 
have long believed that it was my duty. . . to 

. employ . . . the moderation for which 
current events appeared to call. You taxed me 
with weakness; you were right...” “ His 
stentorian voice,’ wrote the Robespierrist 
Levasseur, “thundered in the midst of the 
Assembly like the alarm-gun that summons 
soldiers to the breach.” His enmity sealed the 
Girondins’ fate. On May 31st, and again— 
probably this time against Danton’s wishes— 
on June 2nd, émeutes in Paris forced the 
Assembly to arrest twenty-nine of the Girondin 
deputies. If Garat’s account is to be trusted, 
Danton soon recognized the fatal significance 
of his abandoning his mid-party position and 
thus joining forces with that “ sans-culottism 
which devouted the Gironde, which will devour 
us and which will eventually devour itself.” 

Vigorous action inspired and controlled by 
the government, union within the Convention 
and within France—these were Danton’s 
proposals. The September Massacres had 
represented the vengeance of the people on 
enemies whom no court could try. Now, amid 
the dangers of the spring of 1793, the only way 
to “snatch [the internal enemies of France] 
from popular vengeance ”’ was to set up a special 
tribunal. “ Let us be terrible ourselves so that 
we may prevent the people from being terrible.” 
The motion was carried, and the Revolutionary 
Tribunal was established. 

Danton and Robespierre fully appreciated, 
as Mirabeau had done, the disadvantages of a 
system whereby, in obedience to current 
dogma, executive and legislature were kept 
entirely separate. That was why Danton had 
had to leave the Ministry of Justice: he could 
not be both minister and deputy. The Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, formed on April 6th, 
1793, was intended to remedy this defect, and 
had, as its main task, the direction of the 
executive on behalf of the Assembly. From 
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April until July, when Robespierre took over, 
it was “ the Danton Committee.” 

Danton sought not only to resolve quarrels 
in the Convention but also generally to calm the 
fears dividing Frenchmen. On September 21st, 
1792, he urged the Convention to declare the 
inviolability of private property as a safeguard 
against the /oi agraire, supposedly advocated by 
the extreme Left. Himself an atheist, he de- 
nounced the persecution of priests in terms that 
Robespierre echoed one year later: “ You will 
tear France apart by the too-hasty application of 
philosophical principles which I cherish but 
for which the people, and especially those of 
the countryside, are not yet ready.” Besides, if 
France could avoid tearing herself apart, she 
would demonstrate to her enemies that she was 
not to be defeated; and, by abjuring excessive 
revolutionary action, she might be able to 
persuade them to stop the war and to accept 
France back into the comity of nations. 

On two important points Danton felt that 
Europe needed reassurance—and he seems to 
have been prepared to afford it. On December 
t1th, 1792, Louis’ indictment was published. 
A few weeks earlier, the Convention had, in 
effect, declared its intention to revolutionize all 
Europe. If the Royal Family were saved and if 
France renounced her “ war of propaganda,” 
might it not be possible to make peace and 
concentrate French energies on the building 
of the Republic ? 

It appears not unlikely that Danton, al- 
though in the end he voted for Louis’ death, 
wished the King could have been saved; and 
it is even more probable that he invited Pitt 
and the Spanish Ambassador to provide cash with 
which he said he could buy votes. But to save 
Louis proved impossible; the King was guil- 
jotined on January 21st, 1793. There still 
remained the problem of the Queen. There is 

easonable evidence—some of it included in St. 
lust’s indictment of the Dantonists—to suggest 
hat Danton was in touch with Marie- 
Antoinette, and even considered arranging her 
lease or her escape from prison. If the Queen 
could be saved, it would benefit his diplomatic 
lans: a hint that she might be saved would 
self perhaps induce foreign powers to listen 
‘0 him. When war had broken out in 1792, 
‘anton became its enthusiastic supporter. In 
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the autumn, it was he who had hurled defiance 
at the enemy. But, although he supported 
Brissot’s war, he no longer considered it politic 
to adhere to Brissot’s decree of November rgth, 
1792, the decree that threatened the “ libera- 
tion ” of the whole of Europe. He certainly did 
not abjure conquest—it was Danton who stated 
France’s aim to be those “ limits which nature 
had marked out, the Atlantic, the Rhine, the 
Alps and Pyrenees ”—but he was prepared to 
renounce a war of propaganda. “ It is time, 
citizens,” he told the Covention on April 13th, 
1793, “ Europe should be shown that France 
knows how to add republican virtues to her 
policy. . . . Let us declare that we will not 
meddle with the affairs of our neighbours.” 
The Convention did so. Immediately after the 
passing of this decree—which Tom Paine 
lauded as “the necessary preliminary to the 
re-establishment of peace ”—Danton intensi- 
fied his efforts to effect a détente in Europe, to 
reassure the minor powers, to split Austria 
from Prussia, perhaps even to win England 
from the coalition. 

To Mathiez this attitude seemed to show 
that Danton’s clarion calls against the enemy 
were hollow-sounding and hypocritical, proof 
of treacherous defeatism; for to Robespierre 
(as to Burke) any compromise in this war of 
ideologies necessarily spelt treachery. But 
Danton was coming to consider the war as a 
simple conflict between powers; and in such a 
war compromise was both possible and desir- 
able. It may be that the opinions he held and 
the diplomatic efforts he made show him to have 
been a statesman as well as a great revolutionary 
leader. But, even if one accepts the assertion 
that Danton was right to seek a compromise, 
surely his policy was faulty and based upon un- 
justifiable optimism? So far as England was 
concerned, she fought not to avenge the Bour- 
bons (who had helped the American Colonists) 
but, as in the twentieth century, to turn an 
invader out of Belgium. Danton’s “ natural 
frontiers ” speech and his enthusiastic support 
for the absorption of Belgium into France pre- 
cluded all hopes of England making peace. 
And then, did Danton really imagine that the 
achievements of the past three years would be 
safe if France made peace without victory ? 

Suddenly Danton seems to have lost all 








interest in his policies—perhaps because of a 
recurrence of that apathy and sloth which had 
attacked him before in the midst of action, 
perhaps because he was pre-occupied with 
Louise Gély, whom he married in July, his first 
wife being dead. Whatever the reason, he was 
denounced at the Jacobins as having “ lost his 
energy ” and, when the Committee of Public 
Safety was renewed on July roth, 1793, Danton 
was not even proposed as a member. Whatever 
chance he may have had of bringing about peace 
by secret negotiations had now disappeared. 
Perhaps he could still urge moderation on the 
Committee from outside—it had to be from 
outside, as he refused to join the government. 
But this demanded a willingness on Robes- 
pierre’s part to listen, for Robespierre now 
dominated the Committee; and it also demanded 
from Danton a steady application to the task in 
hand. Such application he did not provide. 
After advocating forcibly an extension of the 
Committee’s powers, after commending the 
formation of a revolutionary army of sans- 
culottes and the speeding up of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal’s proceedings—all necessary 
for vigorous government—he simply dis- 
appeared from politics in the middle of Sep- 
tember and with Louise went home to Arcis. 
He returned to Paris on November 20th and 
at once flung himself into Robespierre’s battle 
against the Hébertists, “ exaggerated” revo- 
lutionaries and ardent de-Christianizers. ‘‘ The 
ultra-revolutionary,” he declared, “ will bring 
results as dangerous as any determined op- 
ponent of the Revolution could possibly 
produce.” He denounced “ anti-religious 
masquerades which go on here in the Conven- 
tion itself.” As for the Terror, it was right to 
employ it “ against aristocrats . . . against con- 
spirators, against traitors who are friendly with 
the foreigner”; but it was wrong to direct it 
against those who, while perfectly loyal, were 
““ weak” because “ nature had not endowed 
them with a wealth of revolutionary vigour.” 
Inevitably some of the ultras denounced him at 
the Jacobin Club. Robespierre defended him. 
After all, Robespierre himself was opposed to 
“* exaggeration ” and de-Christianization. But, 
though Robespierre’s defence was all that was 
needed to shield Danton from attack—for, 
during Danton’s absence, Robespierre’s pre- 
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dominance in the Committee of Public Safety 
and in the Convention had become firmly 
established—that defence was very cautious, 
even equivocal. Robespierre carefully recited 
all the accusations rumoured against Danton— 
that he wished to restore Louis XVII, that 
Pitt was not really his enemy and so on—but 
concluded that, while he himself had disagreed, 
“sometimes angrily,” with Danton, he was 
sure that he was being slandered. “ I may pos- 
sibly be wrong . . . but as he appears in his own 
family circle he deserves nothing but com- 
mendation.” 

This was faint praise. Only nine months 
before, Robespierre had protested himself 
Danton’s “tender and devoted friend. . . I 
love thee more than ever and till death.” 
Perhaps Danton’s moderate policies when he 
had ruled the first Committee of Public Safety 
had caused Robespierre some doubts. But, 
more important, there was the question: why 
had Danton returned to Paris? Was it really 
just to give help against the Hébertists, with 
whom, only two months beforehand, some of 
his own followers had been allied against 
Robespierre ? 

In the late summer of 1793, several. of 
Danton’s friends became involved in an un- 
savoury financial swindle. One of them, Fabre, 
then turned and denounced two of his asso- 
ciates for being mixed up in a “ foreign plot,” 
which Pitt and the émigrés were encouraging. 
The accused thereupon accused others ; and, on 
November 17th, Chabot, Basire and Delaunay, 
all connected with Danton, were arrested. 
Might it not, therefore, be suspected that 
Danton himself was involved, and that his 
return to Paris three days later, and his attacks 
on the Hébertists, were simply due to fears for 
his personal safety and a desire to distract 
attention from these various scandals ? 

Whatever the real reason, the Dantonist 
campaign for clemency, for moderation, con- 
tinued not only in Danton’s speeches but also 
in Desmoulins’ newly-launched Vieux Cordelter. 
The cry was for justice: “The victorious 
Republic ought to be just even if she is not 
merciful,” and Danton called for “‘ means to be 
established that would render justice to the 
victims of arbitrary measures and arrests.” 
“* Open the doors of the prisons to the 200,00¢ 




















citizens whom you call suspects,” cried Des- 
moulins, echoing his master. To Robespierre 
this appeal was in itself suspicious—to him 
“ Terror ” and “ justice ” were synonymous— 
doubly so after January 12th, when Fabre him- 
self was arrested and shown to have been the 
chief author of the Indies Company swindle. 
Still, Danton’s support was needed against the 
Hébertists. It was only after they had been 
arrested that, five days later on March roth, 
Fabre, Chabot, Basire and Delaunay were 
indicted by the Convention. 

Perhaps Danton saw what inevitably would 
happen, or perhaps he was again attacked by a 
fatal indolence. ‘“‘ Nobody listens to Marius 
now,” complained Lucille Desmoulins. “‘ He 
is weakening.” Perhaps he believed that in the 
last resort this “ political eunuch,” Robespierre, 
would not dare to touch him. “ If Robespierre 
even thought of [plotting my ruin],” he told 
Thibaudeau, “‘ I would devour his entrails! ” 
From March 4th until the 13th, Danton was 
silent: from the day after Fabre’s arrest, he was 
present neither at the Jacobins nor in the Con- 
vention. He seems to have spent all his time 
with Louise in a country house a few miles 
outside Paris, “ sitting,’ a family friend 
recorded, “‘ quite motionless beside the fire, 
lost in reflection.” 

But, although he allowed himself to be 
arrested quietly on March 31st, 1794, Danton 
did not intend to be led meekly to 
the guillotine. His enemies knew 
this. Judges and jury were carefully 
selected; and, on the principle of 
“guilt by association,” while Danton, 
Fabre, Desmoulins were tried for 
conspiring to restore the monarchy, 
Chabot and others of the “ pourris” 
vere simultaneously tried for their 
malversations. This helped 
to “ smear ” the Dantonists. 
But it did not silence 
Danton. On the second day 
of the trial, he could no 
longer be restrained. “‘ We 
have a right to speak here,” 

thundered. The President 














of the Court rang his bell for order. “‘ A man 
who is fighting for his life laughs at bells,” 
retorted Danton, “he roars. If only we are 
allowed to speak and speak fully, I know that 
I shall confound my enemies; and, if the 
French people are what they ought to be, I 
shall have to beg mercy for my detractors.” 
When at last his own accusation was read, the 
great voice tolled out into the streets beyond 
the court’s closed door: “‘ Will the cowards 
who slander me dare to attack me to my face ? 
Let them show themselves! . . . I, Danton, 
will unmask the dictatorship that is now openly 
revealing its existence. . . . My voice must 
reach . . . the whole of France.” Suddenly 
the President cut short the session. Next day 
the same voice roared again, attacking rather 
than defending, appealing to France rather 
than to the jury. This had to be stopped. 
The Convention decided that “any person 
. . . Who resists or insults national justice 
shall forthwith be deprived of the right of 
defence.” On April 5th, the trial was hurriedly 
concluded—‘“ Concluded,” shouted Danton, 
“how can it be concluded? It has not yet 
begun. No documents have been produced, no 
witnesses have been called!” They were not 
necessary. The fifteen prisoners were executed 
that same evening. Danton came last. On the 
way to the Place de la Concorde he had laughed 
and punned—telling the poet Fabre “ Dans une 
semaine tu feras assez de vers.” On 
the scaffold, his last words to the 
executioner were “ Show my head 
to the people; it is well worth it.” 
In the silent crowd, Arnault stood 
watching “ that head which, even as 
it fell, seemed still to be dictating 
laws to France.” 

“Vile Robespierre!” Danton 
had shouted at his trial 
“you will follow me to the 
scaffold.” He was right. 
First the Girondins, then 
the Heébertists and after 
Danton, in July, Robespierre 
and his followers. Saturn 
was devouring his children. 
Mansell Collection 





Executed with Danton on April 5th, 1794, 
CAMILLE DESMOULINS, orator, journalist, 
moderate Facobin 
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HAT MIGHT BE CALLED THE pre-natal 

history of the Panama Canal is an 

extremely long one. There have been 
numerous plans for cutting through the Central 
American Isthmus almost from the day in 1513 
on which the Spaniard Balboa became the first 
European to see the eastern shores of 
the Pacific Ocean. The modern history of the 
project, however, began in 1846, when the 
United States of America and the Republic of 
New Granada (now Colombia) concluded a 
treaty, ratified in 1848, by which New Granada 
guaranteed to the government and citizens of 
the United States the right of passage across 
the roads of the isthmus of Panama “ and over 
any canal or railroad which may be constructed 
to unite the two seas.” The Californian gold 
rush of 1848-49 gave the isthmus added 
economic and political importance. In 1849-50 
a New York syndicate, headed by Colonel 
W. H. Aspinwall, obtained a concession from 
New Granada to construct a railway from Colon 
on the Atlantic coast to the provincial capital of 
Panama on the Pacific coast. This was opened 
for traffic in 1855 and paid excellent dividends. 
For many years the town of Colon was known as 
Aspinwall. 

Meanwhile, Britain and the United States 
had concluded the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 
1850, in which they agreed that neither govern- 
ment was to build a trans-isthmian canal with- 
out the consent of the other; if such a canal 
were built, it was not to be fortified. In addi- 
tion, neither government was to fortify, occupy 
or colonize any part of Central America. This 
treaty proved consistently unpopular with the 
public in the United States; and successive 
American administrations equally consistently 
ignored it. Britain, on the other hand, had 
certain territorial claims on the coast of 
Nicaragua, arising from the shadowy protec- 
torate established over the area known by the 
uninviting name of Mosquitia, with its capital, 
Greytown, as well as more substantial claims 
on British Honduras. Palmerston maintained 
that these territories remained unaffected by 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, as it was not retro- 
spective. 

The British political interest in Mosquitia, 
in particular, proved galling to the United 
States, and in 1860, after a Parliamentary 
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Panama, and its American-controlled 
Canal Zone, have lately been the scene of a 
revolutionary flutter. What is 
the history of the building of the Canal, 


and of the United States connexion with it ? 
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debate, Britain relinquished her protectorate 
over it to Nicaragua. 

Then came the triumph of de Lesseps in 
completing the Suez Canal, which was opened 
in 1869. After the Suez Company had survived 
the financial troubles of the early 1870's, de 
Lesseps cast about for new isthmuses to pierce. 
As president of the French Geographical 
Society, he was responsible for chairing an 
international congress of experts in Paris in 
1878. This congress discussed the project of a 
canal across Central America; and, at its con- 
clusion, de Lesseps put forward a resolution 
supporting the cutting of a sea-level canal 
between the Gulf of Limon and the Bay of 
Panama, with merely a tide-lock on the Pacific 
side. The project rapidly became front-pag« 
news and de Lesseps found himself, not un- 
willingly, at the head of the inevitable join‘ 
stock company which was floated in 1879 t 
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** By a miracle you succeeded at Suez,” his son told him. 


to have one miracle without counting on a second 


>» 


** In the course of one life is it not enough 
FERDINAND DE LESSEPS was not to be dissuaded. 


Portrait of the engineer with his second wife and some of his children 


construct the canal in twelve years at a cost of 
240 million dollars. De Lesseps was now well 
nto his seventies, and his son Charles tried to 
lissuade him: 


By a miracle you succeeded at Suez. In the 
course of one life is it not enough to have one 
miracle without counting on a second ? 


This pleading had little effect on the indefat- 


oS a 


ible old man. 

It was fortunate for de Lesseps that two 
enchmen, Lucien Napoleon Buonaparte 
yse and Armand Reclus, had already obtained 
concession in 1878 from the Republic of 
lombia, empowering them to cut a canal 


across the isthmus of Panama. If they had not 


c 


was then to lapse. 


r 


Q 


mpleted the canal by 1893, their concession 
De Lesseps bought this 
icession for the excessive sum of 2 million 
lars. He had a flair for dramatic, if costly, 
blicity and, in August 1879, had opened an 
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intensive advertising campaign in the French 
press with the object of inducing the public to 
invest in the Compagnie Internationale du 
Canal Interocéanique de Panama. Six hundred 
million francs were asked for, and three times 
that sum was subscribed. Thousands of large 
and small investors, including sixteen thousand 
women, rushed to place their cash at the dis- 
posal of France’s best-known engineer. Work 
began with a symbolic sod-cutting ceremony at 
the mouth of the Rio Grande off Panama City 
on January Ist, 1880, in the presence of de 
Lesseps, and to the accompaniment of illumina- 
tions, fireworks, army reviews, outings and 
banquets. During the progress of the works de 
Lesseps visited Panama on two brief occasions 
only, of which this was the first. 

The activities of the French company caused 
serious alarm in the United States, and, despite 
a visit from de Lesseps, President Hayes 
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The reception of de Lesseps in Cathedral Place, Panama, 1886, seven years after he had first under- 
taken work on the Canal, and two years before his company was declared bankrupt 


sent a message to Congress containing the 
ominous sentences (March 8th, 1880): 

The policy of this country is a canal under 
American control. The United States cannot 
consent to the surrender of this control to any 
European power or to any combination of 
European powers. 

Nevertheless, work on the canal went forward; 
and, in 1881, the Panama Company acquired 
the American-owned Panama Railroad for 
eighteen million dollars, about two and half 
times its original cost.’ 

Four main difficulties hindered the canal 
builders. First, there was the enervating 
climate. The isthmus of Panama is one of the 
dampest places in the world, with about 140 
inches of rain a year on its northern or Atlantic 
side, and 60 inches at the city of Panama on the 
south, or Pacific, side. The climate is not a 


'In the period 1869-1914, £1 sterling equalled 
approximately 5 U.S. dollars, which in turn were 
equivalent to 25 French francs. 
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particularly hot one; but afternoon tempera- 
tures vary little throughout the year; and in 
consequence there is a general high humidity. 
These two conditions favour the breeding of 
insect pests. The second difficulty was the 
River Chagres, which runs across the isthmus 
S.S.E. towards the city of Panama for twenty- 
six miles and then swerves N.W. into the 
Atlantic. Tropical rains could soon convert 
this river into a raging torrent, capable of rising 
about 40 feet in twenty-four hours. The 
French engineers intended to use part of th 
Chagres valley as the site of the canal and to 
divert the river and its tributaries into anothe 
channel. W. F. Johnson commented in hi 
book, Four Centuries of the Panama Canal: 


: . those who have seen the antics of th 
Chagres . . . must be pardoned if they regard th 
harnessing of the Chagres to the canal as some 
thing much like the harnessing of a mad elephan 
to a family carriage.” 


The third obstacle, the Culebra hills (0 








Qn 











Continental Divide), which connect the cordil- 
leras of South America with the sierras of 
North America, explains why the River Chagres 
changes its course about nine miles from 
Panama city. The French proposal was to cut a 
sea-level canal for eight or nine miles through 
the Culebra hills, which average 300 feet in 
height. Most of the work of the two French 
companies consisted in the dredging of the sea- 
level channels at the Atlantic and Pacific ends 
and cutting a fairly deep furrow through the 
hills. The fourth difficulty, disease, presented 
itself mainly in the forms of malaria and yellow 
fever, carried respectively by the anopheles and 
stegomyia fasciata (now called Aédes aegypti) 
mosquitoes. These two diseases, the origin 
of which was then unknown, killed about six- 
teen thousand persons employed by the French 
company,” in spite of its excellent hospitals— 
“ the finest and most perfect system ever made 
within the tropics,” according to a normally 
hostile witness. The quinine treatment for 
malaria was well known; but the satisfactory 
medical treatment of yellow fever was 
not discovered until the early twentieth 
century. 

After nine years of effort, the Compagnie 
Internationale du Canal Interocéanique de 
Panama was made bankrupt in 1888, with only 
two-fifths of the work completed; of the sub- 
scribed capital (eighty-four millions) only fifty- 
three million pounds sterling appear to have 
been actually received by the Company owing 
to the rising discount at which fresh issues of 
capital had to be forced on to an increasingly 
reluctant public. Even the energy of Eiffel, the 
builder of the famous tower, who was called in 
at the last minute in an attempt to avert final 
collapse of the work, failed to save the repu- 
tation of France in the Americas. 

The constant need for fresh money meant 
that, under the conditions of the Third 
Republic, the Company became enmeshed 
in French politics. So vital was it to secure 
lcgislative approval to the floating of further 
loans and to stifle criticism that any dishonest 
l-ench politician or journalist could blackmail 


* The labour force was recruited to a large extent 
from the British West Indian islands, under both the 
french companies and the American Isthmian Canal 
( ommission. 
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the Company successfully. Clemenceau’s poli-; 
tical career, for example, was nearly ruined 
because of an accusation that he had accepted 
money from the Company; and former Minis- 
ters of Public Works and Justice were also 
implicated. These extortions completed what 
the mosquitoes had begun; but the scandal was 
blanketed until the middle of 1891. On 
February sth, 1892, however, the French 
National Assembly voted for the energetic and 
rapid prosecution of all those who had incurred 
responsibility for the Panama affair; and, in 
the following November, de Lesseps, his son 
Charles, Eiffel and two other associates were 
charged with embezzlement of the Company’s 
assets. Judicial enquiry revealed the extra- 
ordinary activities of Baron Jacques de Reinach, 
de Lesseps’s financial and publicity agent, and 
behind him the even more sinister figure of the 
blackmailer Cornelius Herz, who held Reinach 
in complete moral subjection. The fact that 
these two men were of Jewish origin un- 
doubtedly contributed to the wave of anti- 
Semitism that, later in the decade, culminated 
in the Dreyfus affair. The five defendants were 
found guilty on February 9th, 1893. De 
Lesseps and his son Charles were sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment, although the sen- 
tences were quashed by the Cour de Cassation 
a few months later on technical grounds. The 
fallen national hero died in 1894 in a state of 
child-like senility. 

The operations of the French company 
caused a revival of United States interest in a 
proposed rival canal route along the southern 
boundary of the Republic of Nicaragua, from 
Greytown on the Atlantic up to the River San 
Juan across Lake Nicaragua and so out to the 
Pacific. Accordingly, in February 1889, a group 
of North American investors was incorporated 
by Act of Congress as the Maritime Canal 
Company of Nicaragua, with a nominal capital 
of two hundred and fifty million dollars; the 
promoters cut the first sod in the following 
October; and work continued for three years 
until the financial crisis of 1893. It will be 
noted that this project was an infringement of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty; but it had a power- 
ful spokesman in Congress, J. T. Morgan of 
Alabama, a former Confederate cavalry leader, 
who hoped by means of the Nicaraguan canal 
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to restore Southern prosperity and increase the 
exports of the Gulf States. 

By 1894, however, a new Panama Canal 
Company had arisen in France out of the ruins 
of the old. This time it was proposed to adopt 
Philippe Bunau-Varilla’s plan and cut a lock 
canal in eight years at a cost of 180 million 
dollars. The original Wyse-Reclus concession 
had expired in 1893; but the Colombian Gov- 
ernment granted two extensions, which set 
October 31st, 1904, as the date for the opening 
of the canal. The new company had cash re- 
sources of only twelve million dollars, mostly 
refunded by persons who had milked the old 
company; and, of its 650,000 shares, 50,000 
were the property of the Republic of Colombia. 
Work went on steadily between 1894 and 1904, 
particularly on the Culebra cutting, but with a 
reduced labour force of between 1,900 and 3,000 
men, compared with a maximum of 20,000 in 
de Lesseps’s time. 

The representative of the new Panama 
Company’s interests in the United States was a 
commercial lawyer, named William Nelson 
Cromwell, who soon saw that, if the Nicaraguan 
scheme was officially sponsored by the United 
States, the New Panama Canal Company’s 
assets would be practically worthless. So from 
November 1898, onwards Cromwell brought 
the French company forward as an open com- 
petitor for Congressional support, and carried 
on the struggle until he achieved victory in 
1904. Naturally J. T. Morgan attacked him 
violently. In Morgan’s opinion, the New 
Panama Company was “a group of French 
jail-birds advised by a New York railroad 
wrecker.” 

The importance to the United States of 
controlling a canal somewhere across Central 
America was underlined by the events of the 
late 1890’s. In 1897 the United States annexed 
the native Kingdom of Hawaii in the South 
Seas ; and, by the end of 1898, as a result of the 
Spanish-American War, the Siars and Stripes 
were flying over Cuba and the Philippines. 
The war proved to be almost entirely a naval 
campaign; and when hostilities broke out the 
U.S.S. Oregon, one of the fastest vessels in the 
Navy, lay uselessly off San Francisco, aithough 
badly needed in the Caribbean. To get to 
Florida her commander had to steam 13,400 
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miles round Cape Horn, instead of the 4,600 
miles that would have been all that was required 
if a Panama Canal had already existed. 

But, before “‘an American canal on American 
soil ” could be achieved, two problems had to 
be solved. Firstly, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
of 1850 needed modification, and secondly, the 
Nicaragua-Panama controversy had to be 
settled. After much discussion and a number 
of false starts, John Hay, the United States 
Secretary of State, and Lord Pauncefote, British 
Ambassador, signed a treaty on November 
18th, 1901, that abrogated the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty and made arrangements for the use and 
operation of an Isthmian Canal under the 
auspices of the United States of America. 
Britain abandoned her claim to an equal share 
with the United States in the zone of the pro- 
posed canal. The proposed waterway was to be 
open to the vessels of commerce and war of all 
nations, and to be neutralized under the guaran- 
tee of the United States. The Treaty contained 
no reference to the fortification of the proposed 
canal, but allowed the United States to main- 
tain a police force there. 

Meanwhile, matters had been moving in 
Congress, which had passed an act in 1899 
empowering the President to name a commis- 
sion “‘ to determine the most feasible and prac- 
ticable route” for an Isthmian canal “ under 
the control, management and ownership of 
the United States.”” This commission, headed 
by Admiral J. G. Walker, finally reported on 
November 16th, 1901, and was unanimously 
in favour of a canal across Nicaragua at an 
estimated cost of nearly a hundred and ninety 
million dollars. The new Panama Company 
made no definite offer to sell; but an estimate 
showed that the total cost of acquiring the com- 
pany’s property and completing the work 
would be in the region of a hundred and eighty- 
four million dollars. For the New Panama 
Company, which had dispensed with Crom- 
well’s services in June 1901, things looked black 
indeed. 

In 1902 and 1903, however, the tide turned, 
ending in a victory for the Panama lobby in 
Congress. To begin with, the Nicaraguan 
Government proved to be extraordinarily 
stubborn when it came to the question of grant- 
ing a concession for the canal to United States 
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** Any dishonest French politician or journalist could successfully blackmail the Company.” 


Exclusive News Agency 


Trial of 


the Directors of the French Panama Company in 1888; CHARLES DE LESSEPS addresses the judges; 
behind him, first from left, is the engineer Gustave Eiffel, builder of the Eiffel Tower 


interests; and on September 5th, 1901, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt had become President on the 
assassination of McKinley. A new vigour was 
infused into the American administration. 
Whereas McKinley had not been particularly 
interested in the canal question, Roosevelt 
was eager to get the steam shovels to work on 
the Isthmus and was no blind supporter of the 
N.caraguan plan. Instead, he ordered Admiral 
Walker to consider an unofficial offer by the 
New Panama Company to sell its assets for 
forty million dollars. On January 16th, 1902, 
h: Commission was called together again, 
ar i changed its mind in view of “ the changed 
coiditions”; on January 2oth, 1902, the 
P:-sident transmitted to Congress its supple- 
m: atary report “ that the most practicable and 
fe ible route” was “that known as the 
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Panama route.” A few days later Cromwell was 
reinstated as counsel for the New Panama 
Company. He used his talents in May 1902, to 
obtain a majority of the shareholders at a 
meeting in Paris to agree to the sale of the con- 
cession and property of the Company to the 
United States Government, in spite of the 
Colombian Government’s opposition. 

Even Nature intervened. Early in May 1902, 
Mont Pelée on the West Indian island of 
Martinique erupted, followed soon afterwards 
by the volcano La Soufriére on St. Vincent. 
On May 14th, the American press carried a 
report that Mount Momotombo in Nicaragua, 
not far from the route of the proposed canal, 
had erupted to the accompaniment of earth- 
quake shocks. This was officially denied by the 
President of Nicaragua; but the damage had 











American excavation of the Culebra cut through the mountainous backbone of Panama in 1913 


been done. Was the money of the United 
States taxpayers to be wasted on a canal 
through a territory subject to volcanic eruptions 
and earthquake shocks? Philippe Bunau- 
Varilla, who had formerly been engineer-in- 
chief to the New Panama Company and had 
constituted himself the advocate of the Com- 
pany in the United States, independently of 
Cromwell, bought ninety Nicaraguan postage 
stamps of the 1900 issue, which showed Mount 
Momotombo emitting a plume of smoke, and 
distributed one to each United States senator. 
The Senate was at this time considering the 
Hepburn Bill which appropriated money for 
the Nicaraguan canal; and, although the 
importance of the postage-stamp episode has 
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been exaggerated—Senator Mark Hanna’s pro- 
Panama speeches probably had more decisive 
effect—there can be no doubt that it con- 
tributed to the successful passage through the 
Senate of the Spooner amendment to the bill 
which became a law as the Spooner Act o1 
June 28th, 1901. By this Act the President wa 
authorized to purchase for the United States 
at a cost not more than forty million dollars 
all the property and concessions of the Nev 
Panama Canal Company on the Isthmus, an: 
to acquire from the Republic of Colombia 

strip of land not less than six miles in widt 
in which to construct the canal. If this coul 
not be done within a reasonable time, th 
President could proceed with the constructio 
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The Canal was declared open on August 15th, 1914; a ship passes through the Culebra cut 


f the Nicaragua canal. When a satisfactory 


title had been acquired from the New Panama 


»mpany, the President was to set in motion 
1e construction of a canal of sufficient size to 


fford passage for vessels of the largest tonnage 


nd greatest size afloat. 

The next step was for the United States to 
me to an agreement with Colombia, which 
as on the whole more respectable than most 
yuth American republics. Its provinces, of 
hich Panama was one, had been accustomed 
a large measure of autonomy. Then, in 1886, 
reaction occurred towards increased cen- 
alization under the government in the remote 
land capital of Bogota. Communications 
“re poor—it took ten days to get from the 
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Atlantic coast to Bogota—and the state, being 
very mountainous, contained specimens of 
practically every type of climate on the globe, 
from the tropics in Panama to the rarified, 
semi-arctic conditions of the central plateau. 
According to the best estimates, the population 
of whites, Indians and negroes numbered about 
five millions in the late nineteenth century, 
spread thinly over an area twice as large as 
France. Three hundred thousand of these 
dwelt in the province of Panama. Since the 
late 1880’s the country had suffered from a 
progressive inflation of its currency. In 1887, 
the United States dollar and the Colombian 
peso were roughly equal in value. By 1899 it 
took more than five Colombian paper pesos to 
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buy a single United States silver dollar; revo- 
lution and civil war raged between 1899 and 
1902; but both parties hoped eventually to 
restore the national finances by a deal over 
Panama with the “ Colossus of the North.” 
This, then, was the State, these were the 
patriot-politicians, with whom the ebullient 
Theodore Roosevelt had to deal; and it is not 
surprising that he soon lost patience. His 
Secretary of State, John Hay, went to work to 
implement the Spooner Act. At-the same time, 
in September, 1902, United States naval forces 
had landed on the isthmus of Panama to protect 
the railway against the Colombian troops con- 
fronting the Liberal Party rebels. There was 
nothing new in this—the United States had 
done much the same thing in 1856, 1860, 1865, 
1873, 1885 and 1901 under the treaty of 1846. 
Between 1850 and 1902, fifty-three revolu- 
tionary outbreaks occurred in the province of 
Panama, of which all but seven were success- 
fully quelled without United States interven- 
tion. On one occasion, the United States had 
refused to despatch troops to Panama, even 
when requested to do so by the Government at 
Bogota. 

Negotiations continued until, on January 
21st, 1903, John Hay, and Tomas Herran, the 
Colombian plenipotentiary, signed, after an 
ultimatum from Roosevelt, a treaty leasing a 
Panama canal zone to the United States of 
America on terms that, at least financially, 
were advantageous to Colombia. Although 
ratified by the United States Senate, the Hay- 
Herran Treaty was rejected by the Colombian 
Congress on August 12th, 1903. Uppermost in 
the thoughts of the Colombian legislators were 
the twin desires to maintain national sovereignty 
and to acquire, by delaying tactics, all the 
property of the New Panama Canal Company 
on the isthmus with the expiry of its concession 
in October 1904—only a year ahead. Under 
the Spooner Act, this could then be sold to the 
United States for an additional forty million 
dollars. 

Roosevelt naturally felt great indignation 
at this attempt to thwart America’s manifest 
destiny. 

. .. If under the treaty of 1846 (he wrote to Hay 

on August 9th, 1903) we have a color of right to 


start in and build the canai, my off-hand judg- 
ment would favor such proceeding . . . I do not 





think that the Bogota lot of jack-rabbits should be 
allowed permanently to bar one of the future 
highways of civilization.* 
Twelve years later, he gave his reasons for 
what he did: 


. . » To talk of Colombia as a responsible Power 
to be dealt with as we would deal with Holland 
or Belgium or Switzerland or Denmark is a mere 
absurdity. The analogy is with a group of Sicilian 
or Calabrian bandits. . . . You could no more make 
an agreement with them [the Colombian rulers] 
than you could nail‘currant jelly to a wall 
determined that I would do what ought to be 
done without regard to them.‘ 

It is now known that, had the revolution not 
broken out in Panama, Roosevelt would have 
sent a message to Congress recommending that 
work on the canal should begin without a 
treaty. Cromwell and Bunau-Varilla (who 
normally worked in isolation and hated one 
another poisonously) naturally did not know 
this and, during the autumn of 1903, were very 
worried men. In Panama itself, a certain José 
Arango, now known to patriotic Panamanians 
as “‘ E] Maestro,” had begun thinking at least 
as early as May 1903, in terms of a revolution 
that would create a free and independent 
Republic of Panama. Some of the rebellions of 
the mid-nineteenth century had had the same 
objective; but these separatist tendencies ap- 
peared to have died down after the establish- 
ment of the more centralized system of 
government in 1886. 

Arango’s first conspiratorial junta possessed 
a rather narrow base. It included himself, his 
three sons, his three sons-in-law and one other 
person. In July, the Junta was reconstituted 
to include some prominent citizens of Panama. 
He sent Captain Beers, freight agent of the 
Panama Railroad, to New York, where he 
secured a promise of support from Cromwell 
and mysterious instructions from his superiors 
in the railway administration. On September 
Ist, one of the conspirators, Amador, reached 
New York, where he was at first welcomed and 
then rebuffed by Cromwell, who had been 
warned off by Herran. Amador stayed on in his 
New York hotel, however, until Bunau-Varilla 
returned from Paris on September 22nd. 

Reports had already reached Roosevelt of 
the plottings on the Isthmus; but he could only 

3 The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, ed. E. E. 


Morison et al., III (1951), 566-7. 
* Ibid., VIII, 944-5. 
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wait developments. Two letters of October 
th and roth, written to Dr. Albert Shaw, 
lustrate his dilemma: 


Whether in the future there will be mis- 
conduct among the people of the Isthmus, or 
among those controlling the Isthmus, such as to 
bring about a condition of things that will warrant 
the action we desire, being taken openly, honestly 
and in good faith, I ‘do not know.® 

I cast aside the proposition made at this time 
{early September 1903] to foment the secession 
of Panama. Whatever other Governments may 
do, the United States cannot go into the securing 
by such underhand means, the secession. 
Privately, I freely say to you that I should be 
delighted if Panama were an independent state, 
but for me to say so publicly would amount to an 
instigation of a revolt and therefore I cannot say 
m 
On October 9th, Bunau-Varilla met the 

President briefly without result. On the 16th, 
the French engineer had an interview with Hay 
and discovered that United States naval forces 
were already on their way to Panama. He there- 
upon informed Amador that United States 
help would be assured forty-eight hours after 
the Panamanian declaration of independence. 
Bunau-Varilla also provided Amador with 
100,000 dollars and insisted on being appointed 
by the Junta as representative in Washington 
of the still unborn Republic of Panama. 
Amador agreed, took the money and returned 
to Panama by October 27th. 

On November 2nd, the United States gun- 
boat Nashville arrived at Colon, soon to be 
followed by Boston and Dixie. The Nashville’s 
orders, received on November 4th, were to 
maintain free and uninterrupted transit along 
the Panama Railroad, which was to be occupied 
f through traffic was threatened by armed force. 
he Junta to the south in Panama had fixed the 
volutionary outbreak for November 4th, the 
fficer in command of Panama City, General E. 
luertas, and his garrison having already been 
m over. But on the night of November 2nd 
3rd, the steamship Cartagena arrived at Colon, 
with General Tobar, three other Colombian 

1erals and four hundred and fifty other ranks 
board. Their mission was to maintain the 
thority of Bogota. The four senior officers 
velled down the railway to Panama City, 
1ere they were promptly arrested, together 
‘ith the Governor of Panama, by Huertas and 


’ Ibid., III, 626. 
® Ibid., III, 628. 
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PHILIPPE BUNAU-VARILLA, engineer to the Panama 

Canal Company, who, as minister of the new Pana- 

manian Republic, negotiated the Canal Zone treaty 
with the United States in 1903 


the Junta. The leaderless four hundred and 
fifty left behind in Colon could not fly to the 
aid of their generals because they did not pos- 
sess two thousand gold United States dollars 
between them to pay for their railway fares from 
Colon to Panama; they were finally sent back 
to Colombia in R.M.S. Orinoco on November 
sth as the result of negotiations with the com- 
mander of the Nashville. 

On November 3rd, Panama City underwent 
bombardment by a Colombian gunboat, the 
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Nicaraguan stamp of 1900, showing Mount Momotombo 
as a volcano; Bunau-Varilla’s adroit distribution of this 
postage stamp helped to convince the American Senate 
that Panama was to be preferred to Nicaragua as a 





safer site for the Atlantic-Pacific Canal 


sole fatal casualties being one Chinese coolie 
and an ass in a slaughter-house. The consuls 
of the Powers in Panama protested and the 
Colombian Navy sheered off. Three days later, 
on November 6th, the Junta proclaimed the 
independence of the Republic of Panama and 
became the Provisional Government. The 
United States granted immediate recognition 
to this last addition to the republics of the 
Americas. Simultaneously Bunau-Varilla got 
his coveted appointment as Panamanian 
minister to the United States and within twelve 
days (November 18th) the Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
treaty was signed. This provided for a canal 
zone ten miles wide under American control; 
and the purchase of the New Panama Canal 
Company’s property by the United States 
followed as a matter of course. 

Historians, while concentrating on the 
climatic difficulties, have tended to neglect the 
engineering problems involved in the construc- 
tion of the canal. In the 1870’s the damming 
of the River Chagres would have been beyond 
the capacity of the engineers of any nation; but 
by 1900 it had been brought within the bounds 
of practical engineering and formed the basis 
of the American plan for Panama. Similarly, 
the increase in the size of ocean-going vessels 
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between the 1870’s and the early 1900’s made 
the use of the rivers on the Nicaraguan route 
more and more questionable. 

Work on the canal went ahead under the 
Isthmian Canal Commission from 1904, and 
war was declared on the mosquito; for Walter 
Reed and his colleagues had discovered in 1900 


that yellow fever is transmitted by the female of 


stegomyia fasciata. Thanks to the efforts of 
Colonel W. C. Gorgas and his medical staff, 
yellow fever in the Canal Zone was completely 
conquered by the end of 1905, and, although 
malaria could not be totally eradicated, the 
death rate among the canal workers fell sub- 
stantially. In 1906 the Commission decided on 
a lock-canal passing through the Culebra Hill: 
at a height of 40 feet—another victory for 
Bunau-Varilla—and on August 15th, 1914, th 
great work was officially opened for the world’ 

shipping by means of a modest ceremony tha 
contrasted strangely with the exuberant cele 

brations marking the inauguration of Suez i 
1869. The news of the completion of an enter 
prise so characteristic of the nineteenth centur: 
was edged off the front pages by a war tha 

heralded the destruction of the internation! 
economic order that had made both Suez an 

Panama possible. 
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Prohibition 
in 
Britain 


During the first half of the eighteenth 
century, gin-drinking became a serious 
social evil. “‘ The populace of 
London,” Smollett declared, “‘ were sunk 
into the most brutal degeneracy.” The 
spirit was so cheap that they “ could 
afford to indulge themselves in one 
continued state of intoxication.” 
The British government took alarm; but 
their well-meaning attempts to 
legislate for sobriety failed. 


By LORD KINROSS 


of William and Mary marked a 
“Glorious Revolution,” not only in 
English political institutions but also in English 
drinking habits. In effect, it turned England 
from a country of ale- and wine-drinkers into a 
country of spirit-drinkers. The impulse behind 
this change was the introduction from Holland 
* Geneva, otherwise juniper or geniévre, 
otherwise gin, for which King William was 
iven the credit. A rhymester and distiller 
amed Alexander Blunt thus apostrophized 
im: 


Te ACCESSION TO THE English throne 


Great Nassau, 
Immortal name! Britain’s deliverer 
From slavery, from wooden shoes and chains, 
Dungeons and fire; attendants on the sway 
Of tyrants bigoted and zeal accurst, 
Of holy butchers, prelates insolent, 
Despotic and blood thirsty! He who did 
Expiring liberty revive (who wrought 
Salvation wondrous! God-like Herd!) He 
It was, who to compleat our happiness 
With liberty restored, Geneva introduced. 


‘<2 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museu 
** The Lamentable Fall of Madam Geneva ”’: a cartoon 
of September 1736, commemorating the government’s 
efforts to deprive the working classes of their gin-ration 


In fact, gin had been introduced half a 
century earlier by British troops returning from 
the Low Countries, who, during their long 
damp campaigns, had derived from it a new 
“Dutch courage.” This led to the distillation 
of the spirit in England itself, largely by 
brewers, from English grain. But since the 
economic policy of the Stuarts was favourable 
to France, the import of French brandy and 
wines still thrived, and the new industry, thus 
unprotected, made only gradual headway. All 
this was changed with the deposition and flight 
of James II. Trade with France virtually came 
to an end. The importation of brandy and 
foreign spirits was prohibited. From 1690 on- 
wards the Parliament of the Dutch-born King 
passed a series of statutes directly encouraging 
the distillation of English-grown spirits from 
English-grown corn. Distillers and farmers 
profited alike. Gin was distributed to workers, 
as part of their wages. To drink became a 
patriotic gesture. 





Hogarth’s “‘Gin Lane,” 1751: 
“* Gin, cursed fiend, with fury fraught, 
Makes human race a prey; 
It enters by a deadly draught 
And steals our lives away” 


Daniel Defoe records that the distillers had 
“ found out a way to hit the palate of the poor 
by their new-fashioned compound waters 
called Geneva; so that the common people 
seem not to value the French brandy as usual, 
and even not to desire it.”” According to another 
contemporary writer, the new spirit “‘ gained 
such universal applause, especially with the 
common people, that, by a moderate computa- 
tion, there is more of it in quantity sold daily 
in many distillers’ shops than of beer and ale 
vended in most public-houses.” While cheap 
spirits, according to Defoe, were sold “as 
addenda to other trades, by the chandlers, 
grocers, inn-keepers, victuallers and the like,” 
there were also, in the streets of London and 
around it, “a prodigious number of shop- 
keepers whose business is wholely and solely 
the selling of spirits and strong waters, as we 
call them, and nothing else.” 

In and about the city of London, one house 
in every four was said to be a dram-shop. 
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Quite apart from the liquor that was sold 
privately on unauthorized premises, in 1735 
there were 7,044 houses and shops where it 
was publicly sold by retail. The consumption 
of spirits increased tenfold in a generation, 
rising from half a million gallons in 1690 to 
nearly five million gallons in 1729; and the 
spectacle of drunkenness among the poor began 
to agitate their rulers’ minds. As a result, a 
British government, for the first and last time, 
made an attempt to impose a form of prohibi- 
tion. Like the introduction of prohibition into 
the United States, two centuries later, the 
experiment failed disastrously. 

Undoubtedly the position was alarming; 
for much of the liquor sold to the populace was 
of very poor quality. Queen Anne had cancel- 
led the privileges of the Distillers’ Company, 
which in any case had never been able to 
exclude the less reputable distillers from the 
market; and dubious spirits were hawked in 
the streets by pedlars, offered on barrows and 
market stalls, and purveyed by barbers and 
tobacconists, in back-rooms, stables, sheds, 
garrets, cellars, and houses of ill-fame. ‘‘ One 
half of the town,” it was written, “‘ seems set 
up to furnish poison to the other half.” 

So Quacks, for cordials, fitting spirit sell; 

Which soon despatch the sick to Heaven or Hell; 


Not caring whether they are blessed or cursed 
Since they have picked the Patient’s pocket first. 


The newspapers reported sudden deaths in 
gin shops among drinkers of the infamous con- 
coctions provided. “‘ The populace of London,” 
remarked Smollett, “‘ were sunk into the most 
brutal degeneracy by drinking to excess the 
pernicious spirit called Gin, which was sold so 
cheap, that the lowest class of people could 
afford to indulge themselves in one continued 
state of intoxication, to the destruction of all 
morals, industry and order. Such a shameful 
degree of profligacy prevailed, that the retailers 
of this poisonous compound set up painted 
boards in public, inviting people to be drunk 
for the small expense of one penny; assuring 
them they might be dead drunk for twopence, 
and have straw for nothing. They accordingly 
provided cellars and places strewed with straw, 
to which were conveyed those wretches wh« 
were overwheimed with intoxication. In these 
dismal caverns they lay until they recovered 
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ome use of their faculties, and then they had 
ecourse to the same mischievous potion; thus 
onsuming their health, and ruining their 


families, in hideous receptacles of the most 


ilthy vice, resounding with riot, execration 
ind blasphemy.” 

“ The drunkenness of the common people,” 
declared Lord Hervey, “ was so universal by 
the retailing of a liquor called Gin, with which 
they could get drunk for a groat, that the whole 
town of London and many towns in the country 
swarmed with drunken people from morning 
till night, and were more like a scene of a 
Bacchanal than the residence of a civil society.” 
And, while Pope denounced the evils of the 
traffic: 


Vice thus abused, demands a nation’s care; 
This calls the Church to deprecate our sin, 
And hurls the thunder of our laws on gin. 


a Clerical poetaster, the Rev. James Townley, 
supported his view in less resounding lines: 


Gin, cursed fiend, with fury fraught, 
Makes human race a prey; 

It enters by a deadly draught 

And steals our lives away. 


The upshot of this agitation was, in the first 
place, an Act of Parliament, passed in 1729, 
which imposed a duty of five shillings per 
gallon on all compound spirits and a licence fee 
of £20 per year on all retailers. All that this 
measure achieved was to suppress the making 
of good gin and encourage the production of a 
bad plain unflavoured spirit, outside the scope 
of the Act, which became known as “ Parlia- 
ment Brandy.” In 1733 the Act was repealed 
and another introduced, forbidding the sale of 
spirits outside dwelling-houses—thus turning 
every dwelling-house into a potential spirit 

10p. 

Finally, in 1736, the magistrates of Middle- 
sex presented a petition to Parliament stating, 

nong their other contentions: 

“* That the drinking of Geneva, and other 
distilled liquors had for some years greatly 
increased: 

“That the constant and excessive use 
thereof had destroyed thousands of his 
Majesty’s subjects: 

“ That great numbers of others were by 
its use rendered unfit for useful labour, 


debauched in morals, and drawn into all 

manner of vice and wickedness.” 

A Committee of the House decided that the 
low price of spirits was the cause of the trouble, 
and that the best remedy was to impose a penal 
duty on the retailer, effectively preventing the 
sale of gin in small measures, and thus denying 
it to the populace. A new Gin Act was there- 
fore introduced, prohibiting the retail of spirits 
in quantities of less than two gallons, without 
a licence that cost £50, and imposing a duty of 
£1 per gallon. 

There was some opposition to the Act, 
notably that of Mr. Pulteney, who said he had 
heard of sumptuary laws forbidding certain 
apparel to persons of inferior rank but never of 
one that denied any sort of victuals or drink to 
citizens of low degree. Sir Robert Walpole, the 
Prime Minister, was himself against the Act, 
which he considered to be unenforceable and 
fraught, moreover, with threats to public order. 
The versifier Alexander Blunt had thus 
petitioned him: 


“ Thy virtues, O Geneva; yet unsung, 
By ancient or by modern bard, the muse 
In verse sublime shail celebrate, and thou 
O Walpole, statesman most profound! vouchsafe 
To lend a gracious ear; for fame reports 
That thou, with zeal assiduous, does attempt, 
Superior to Canary or Champagne, 
Geneva, Salutiferous, to enhance; 
To rescue it from hand of porter vile 
And basket woman, and to the Buffet 
Of lady delicate and courtier grand— 
Exalt it; well from thee may it assume 
The glorious modern name of Royal Bob. 


He quoted on his title page the evidence of 
an honest working-woman ; 

“We market women are up early and late, 
and work hard for what we have. We stand all 
weathers, and go thro’ thick and thin. It’s well 
known, that I was never the woman that spar’d 
my carcass; and if I spend three farthings now 
and then, in such simple stuff as we poor souls 
are glad to drink, it’s nothing but what’s my 
own. I get it honestly, and I don’t care who 
knows it; for if it was not for something to 
cheer the spirits between whiles, and keep out 
the wet and cold; alack-aday! it would never 
do! We should never be able to hold it; we 
should never go thorow-stitch with it, so as to 
keep body and soul together.” 

But the Act was passed, and Walpole’s mis- 
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England from a country of ale- and wine-drinkers into a country of spirit-drinkers. 


Mansel! Collection 


Eighteenth-century wine-bibbers: the introduction of gin from the Low Countries threatened to turn 


Nearly five 


million gallons of gin were consumed in 1729 


givings were justified. With the Porteous Riots 
in Edinburgh fresh in his mind, he wrote to his 
brother Horace, referring to “ accounts from 
all quarters of the town that the Jacobites were 
busy and industrious in endeavouring to stir 
up the common people, and make an advantage 
of the universal clamour that prevailed among 
the populace at the approaching expiration of 
this darling vice. The scheme that was laid 
was for all the distillers that were able to give 
away gratis, to all that shou’d ask for it, as 
much ginn and strong waters as they shou’d 
desire, and the great distillers were to supply 
all the retailers and small shops with as much as 
they shou’d want to be distributed and given 
away in like manner. The shops were to begin 
to be opened on Tuesday evening, the eve of 
Michaelmas-day, and to be continued and 
repeated on Wednesday night, that the mobb, 
being made thus drunk, might be prepar’d and 
ready to commit any sort of mischief; and in 
order to this, anonymous letters were sent to 
the distillers and town retailers in all parts of 
the town, to instruct them, and incite them to 
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rise and join their friends and do as their 
neighbours did.” 

Sir Robert thereupon called out the Guards 
—establishing a double guard outside Kensing- 
ton Palace, reinforcing those outside St. James’s 
Palace and the Horse Guards, and patrolling 
the neighbourhood of Covent Garden with 
armed detachments. These measures, he 
wrote, “ have had the design’d effect, and in 
the opinion of all mankind are thought to have 
prevented the greatest mischief and disasters 
that have of late been known or heard of.” 
He added, nevertheless, that “ the murmuring 
and complaints of the common people for want 
of Gin, and the great sufferings, and the loss of 
the dealers in spirituous liquors in general, 
have created such uneasiness that they will 
deserve a great deal of attention and con- 
sideration.” 

On the final day of freedom, hooting 
crowds pawned their rags to purchase the last 
cheap quart or gallon of gin. Some distillers 
distributed it free. Ironically enough, the 
ballad-mongers, speaking for the mob, blamed 























c ection 


Female dram-drinkers: ‘‘ We market women are up early and late, and work hard for what we have 

. . « If I spend three farthings now and then, in such simple stuff as we poor souls are glad to drink, 

it’s nothing but what’s my own.”’ BELOW : Hogarth’s convivial friend MR. GABRIEL HUNT, drawn 
about 1733 at the Bedford Arms Tavern. Aquatint by R. Livesay 








Walpole for the Act. “ The Fall of Bob ” was 
foreshadowed in a broadside; the signs of the 
gin-shops were shrouded; and the death of 
Madam Geneva was mourned both in drunken 
‘funeral ” processions and in a ballad entitled 
** Desolation, or the Fall of Gin ”’: 
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** Good lack, good lack, and Well-a-day 
That Madam Gin should fall; 
Superior Power one must obey— ; 
This Act will starve us all.” { 
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Meanwhile, an “ Authentic Comi-Tragical 
Farce”? was produced by “ Jack Juniper, a 1 
Distiller’s Apprentice, just turn’d Poet,” under ra 
the title of “The Deposing and Death of 
Queen Gin, with the Ruin of the Duke of Rum, 

\arquee de Nantz, and the Lord Sugarcane, 
c.,” of which the following is an extract: 


\ \\\ 


Queen The Day, my Friends, the fatal 
Day is come. . 

Us drink 

While yet we may (They give her a small } 

| 


glass. She throws it down.) ij i ' 
Shame on thy niggard Hand, : ; 
To fill thy Queen a glass of three go outs. i = = 





; But let 























Where is our Chamberlain, 
Sir Humphrey Thrasher ? 
He better knows—mix it with caroway— 
My griefs have given me the Colic—so 
(drinks) 
Now fill to all my people. 


Mob Liberty, Property, and Gin for ever. 


Even Dr. Johnson, who considered excise, 
as affecting home-produced commodities, “a 
hateful tax,” rallied to the side of the gin- 
drinkers. He is thought to have been the 
author of a Latin canto, afterwards translated 
into English: 

““. . . Left with her last glass alone, 

Thus loud laments her lot, the squeaking crone; 
Farewell, my life and beauty, thou art sped, 
Faithful companion of my board and bed! 

My earthly team fain with thee would I live, 
Who to my sorrowing heart can’st solace give. 
Bereft of gin, alas! am I for aye! 

The Act is passed. ’Tis all in vain to pray. 

Go where the Fates may call, and know that I 
Living, with thee would live, and dying, die! ” 

The Gin Act was from the start a dead 
letter. It could be enforced only by means of 
common informers, who were assaulted and 
pelted by the mob, rolled in the mud and 
thrown into the Thames. A peer of the realm 
was obliged to open his gates to one of these 
informers, to protect him from a mob in full 
cry which might otherwise have torn the man 
to pieces; for they had previously murdered 
others of his kind. “ Since the populace saw 
they could not evade the law,” observed Lord 
Carteret later in the House of Lords, “ they 
openly and avowedly transgressed it; and the 
transgressors were so numerous that they even 
set the government itself at defiance. No 
private man, no under officer durst inform, no 
magistrate durst punish, without being in 
danger of being de-witted by the mob as he 
passed along the streets.” 

Bootlegging and smuggling thrived under 
the direction of ruffians and desperadoes. 
Street hawkers peddled a coloured mixture 
that, in fact, was bad gin; chemists’ shops sold 
it in medicine-bottles, as colic and gripe 
waters; and a travesty of gin was marketed in a 
variety of fanciful disguises. Such names for 
the spirit as “ Royal Poverty ”—because when 
beggars drink they are as great as Kings—and 
“* Tityre-White-tape”” — because it causes 
its addicts to laugh or titter—had already 
gained currency. But now a host of new and 
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playfully named brands appeared: “ Make 
Shift,’ “My Lady’s Eye-water,” “The 
Baulk,” ‘“‘ Cuckold’s Comfort,” “ The Last 
Shift’ and—most popular of all—‘ Old 
Tom.” 

This was obtained from a distiller and sold 
in London by a former Government spy, 
Captain Dudley Bradstreet, whose task it had 
been to inform on infringers of the law. “ Most 
of the gaols were full, on account of this Act,” 
he wrote, “‘ and it occurred to me to venture 
upon the trade.” He rented a house, nailed 
the sign of a cat to his ground-floor window 
and put a leaden pipe under its paw, with a 
funnel inside. Passers-by were invited to slip 
their money into the cat’s mouth, whispering 
* Puss! Give me 2d. worth of Gin ”’; at which 
the liquor would pour through the tube. With 
the help of this ingenious device, probably the 
earliest coin-in-the-slot-machine, the Captain, 
in the space of a month, netted two hundred 
and twenty pounds. 


Far from diminishing, the consumption of 


gin now rapidly increased—but with little 
advantage to the Revenue. A mere 13,500,000 
gallons had been consumed in 1734; but in 
1742 the figure rose by fifty per cent to 
19,000,000. Yet, in seven years, only two 
distillers took out licences at the exorbitant 
fees that the Act demanded; and although in 
the first two years, 12,000 persons were con- 
victed of offences against it, the fines were 
seldom paid. 
Excise agreed that “ policy as well as humanity 
obliged them to mitigate the severity of the 
law, which was now become odious and con- 
temptible.” What Walpole had foreseen had 
come to pass. 

Despite some thundering from the Bishops 
in the House of Lords, the Gin Act was 
repealed, without serious opposition, in 1742. 
It had remained on the Statute Book for seven 
years—half as long as Prohibition was to reign 
over the United States. “‘ Every man . 
foresaw,” said Lord Islay in the debate, “ that 
it was such a law as could not be executed, but 
as the poor had run gin-mad, the rich had run 
anti-gin-mad, and in this fit of madness no one 
would give ear to reason.” Only military 
measures could have enforced it—as the 
Americans were to discover during the course 





Even the Commissioners of 











of their own experiment, when the govern- 
nent was obliged to use twenty destroyers in an 
insuccessful attempt to arrest smuggling. 

“By doing too much,” remarked Lord 
Bathurst, “ we have done nothing . . . I never 
,eard that a single moderate dram, even of the 
vernicious liquor called gin, was either a crime 
or a sin, and whatever some abstemious and 
whimsical physicians may say, others will tell 
you that a moderate dram of some sort of 
spirituous liquors or other, or what in these 
terms is called a cordial, is necessary upon 
many occasions for the relief or support of 
nature.” The cold, damp and often foggy 
climate of England, he concluded, made such 
an aid to nature “‘ absolutely necessary.” 

The correct policy was not prohibition but 
a price on spirits high enough to penalize im- 
moderate drinking; and this policy was carried 
out in a new Act, drafted by a respected dis- 


tiller, which imposed reasonable revenue duties 
on the manufacture of spirits, and provided for 
the licensing of retailers at a moderate fee 
under the supervision of the magistrates. It is 
the policy that is still maintained today. 

After the repeal, even Smollett, an eloquent 
opponent of drunkenness, admitted that “ we 
cannot help owning that it has not been 
attended with those dismal consequences which 
the lords in the Opposition foretold.” Repeal 
had at least one immediately beneficial effect. 
It led to a proper supervision of the distillation 
and retail of gin, and proved an inducement to 
respectable and responsible firms—like that 
controlled by the Booth family—to embark in 
the gin-distilling business. Never again, despite 
the intense pressure of the Temperance 
Societies during the nineteenth century, was 
any form of prohibition to be enforced in 
Great Britain. 


When attempts at Prohibition collapsed, respectable distillers took the field: 
SIR FELIX BOOTH (1780-1850), son of Philip, the founder of the firm 


of Booth’s Distilleries Ltd. 


By courtesy 
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OOK REVIEWS 


* AGIN THE GOVERNMENT ” 


IMITIVE REBELS: STUDIES IN ARCHAIC FORMS OF 
SOCIAL MOVEMENT IN THE I9TH AND 20TH 
CENTURIES. By E. J. Hobsbawm, 208 pp. (Man- 
chester University Press. 25s.) 

This fascinating book is about pre-socialist revo- 
tionary movements of the lower classes. Taking 
s examples mainly from southern and western 
irope, Dr. Hobsbawm examines the Robin Hood 
pe of bandit; more complex gangsterism of the 
Mafia type; Millenarianism and Anarchism; Labour 
cts; and the ritual and oaths of early working-class 
id conspiratorial movements. Each type of 
primitive rebel” is discussed with learning and 
ympathy, and “ placed” in its historical context 
id in relation to the development of revolutionary 
movements in general. The book thus becomes a 
sort of introductory volume to a study of the sociology 

revolutions. Dr. Hobsbawm is scrupulously 
ireful to refrain from drawing parallels between, 
or example, millenarians and anarchists in nine- 
teenth-century Italy and Spain on the one hand, and 
Fifth Monarchists in seventeenth-century England 
or revolutionary sects in twentieth-century Africa or 
Indonesia on the other. But the reader can draw 
such parallels for himself—indeed, Dr. Hobsbawm’s 
frequent disclaimers invite him to do so. The book 
thus provokes all manner of speculations about the 
recurrence of certain types of revolutionary belief, 
organization and action in certain situations. It raises 
questions that are of the greatest interest not only for 
the historian—for in most of western Europe the 
movements that Dr. Hobsbawm studies belong to the 
past—but also for the student of Middle Eastern or 
African affairs today. There are still many parts of 
the world in which the mass of the rural population 
“ were never, and could never be, in the habit of 
regarding the central government as a real State, but 
merely as a special form of brigand, whose soldiers, 
tax-gatherers, policemen and courts fell upon them 
from time to time ” (p. 36). This book helps us to 

ter imaginatively into their ways of thinking. 

Each of the eight well-documented studies tells 

intriguing story. But Dr. Hobsbawm’s analysis 
tends their value. Thus his skilful demonstration 

the community of interests between “ pre- 
litical ” city mobs and the people against whom 

y rioted will be of use to students of other periods 

d countries. “It is the business of the ruler and 

aristocracy to provide a livelihood for his people, 
her by giving employment himself, for instance by 
tronizing local tradesmen and general free spend- 

z and tipping as befits the status of a prince or 

uleman, or by attracting employment, as for 

tance the tourist and pilgrim traffic. . . . The 
ers and the parasitic poor thus lived in a sort of 
nbiosis ” (p. 115). Dr. Hobsbawm emphasizes 
he remarkable similarities between the political 
enomena of anti-clericalism ” in Voltairean nine- 
nth-century France and Nonconformist nine- 
nth-century Britain, and suggests that in the latter 

he anti-sacerdotal nature of the sect provided a 

st-rate mechanism for selecting and training 

ders and cadres. Without education, and without 

y social sanction against ‘ making himself pro- 

nent,’ the lay preacher could come forward among 

s fellows; and the practice of preaching gave him 
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elf-confidence and facility ” (p. 140). Referring to 
the need for excitement which the [mill] girls felt 
when not obliged to be at work” in Essex in the 
ighteen-forties, Dr. Hobsbawm quoted a lady’s 
emark:—*‘ When no other is provided, religious 
nthusiasm would occasionally take its place” 
pp. 131-2). His analysis of revivalism reminds us 
hat our author is an authority on hot jazz as well as 
n primitive rebels. 

Dr. Hobsbawm writes with a dry wit that is 
apable of reverberating beyond its immediate 
ubject. ‘“‘ Gangsters have a vested interest in 
.rivate property, as pirates have a vested interest in 
‘gitimate commerce, being parasitic upon it” 
p. 55). “* It is a great mistake to believe that institu- 
tions which look archaic are of great antiquity. They 
may, like public schools or the fancy dress part of 
English political life, have come into existence 
recently (though built of old or pseudo-ancient 
material) for modern purposes ” (p. 36). This is, in 
English at all events, a pioneering work, opening up 
several little-explored themes. Its subject- matter is 
of profound human interest: at the mere level of 
entertainment Dr. Hobsbawm’s is a very satisfying 
book. But it is far more. Written with a broad 
sociological slant, it continually thrusts ideas upon its 
readers; and it is inspired by a humanity and a deep 
sympathy for humble people—like the Sicilian 
peasant woman who said in 1893 “‘ Jesus was a true 
Socialist . . . but the priests do not represent him 
well. .. . We are for mercy, as Christ was ” (p. 183). 

CHRISTOPHER HILL. 


HISTORY AND THE CATHOLIC FAITH 


ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. By Jacques Maritain 
143 pp. (Geoffrey Bles. 15s.) 

THE SENSE OF HISTORY: SECULAR AND SACRED. By 
M. C. D’Arcy, 309 pp. (Faber and Faber. 30s.) 
The simultaneous publication of books on the 

meaning of history by Jacques Maritain and M. C. 

D’Arcy is something of an event. It enables us to 

consider and compare the views of two writers whom 

many regard as the most serious thinkers of our time 

1 the Christian interpretation of history. Both 

would say that “interpretation” is too strong a 

word; neither believes that theology can do much to 

illuminate the meaning of history; but both believe 
that there is a connection between supernatural and 
natural events and that the history of the world must 
ive a divine purpose. 
In a way it is a pity that Maritain’s book was not 
iblished first, because had Father D’Arcy had the 
hance to read it he would certainly have included 

1 assessment of it in his own book, which is a 

ritical survey of others’ opinions about history and 

out its relation to Christianity. It would have been 
teresting to have known where he would place 

\aritain in his gallery; but perhaps we may guess. 

We may guess that he would have found Maritain 
re satisfying than most of those he discusses; 
re satisfying than C. S. Lewis, because Lewis 
inks it a waste of time to try to deduce any meaning 
1m history; more satisfying than Professor Butter- 
ld, because Butterfield has come to favour an 
nost exclusively empirical approach; more satis- 

ing than Pére Congar, because Congar denies 
ltimate significance to history; more satisfying than 
arl Barth, because Barth’s eschatological view 
duces history to no more than a “ waste product.” 











The Rape of Europe 
LUIS DIEZ DEL CORRAL 


An examination of the growth of 
European civilization and its special 
characteristics, and of the effect of their 
“expropriation” by non-Europeans on 
the destinies of Europe herself. 25s. 


History of Hungary 
DENIS SINOR 


An accurate, well-documented, and 
much-needed survey for the general 
reader as well as the professional 
historian. 25s. 


Judgements on History 
and Historians 
JACOB BURCKHARDT 


Jacob Burckhardt is being recognized 
increasingly as one of the great intel- 
lectual figures of the nineteenth century 
These writings cover a wide variety of 
historical topics from earliest antiquity 
to the Napoleonic era. 18s. 


Philanthropy in 
England, 1480-1660 
W. K. JORDAN 


Professor Jordan examines the problem 
of poverty in the early modern world 
and discusses the various measures taken 
by the Tudors and Stuarts to deal with 
the needs of the poor. 42s. 


A History of the 
Western World 
L. J. CHENEY 


“A fascinating, well-written, almost 
sparkling account. . . . It is the kind of 
book which every intelligent boy and 
girl should read.”—DR. ANDREW 
SCOTLAND, Director of Education, 
Plymouth. Illustrated 21s. 
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\ Yes Sir, an excellent wine, 
the shippers are well known to us 


Know your shippers know your wine. 


Any wine drinker will tell you that. Wine 


drinkers know Bouchard Aine as reliable 
shippers, with a long list of wines to their 
name. Drink good wine tonight with Bouchard Aine, 


who strongly recommend :— 


Chateau Haut Marbuzet 1952 


A robust red wine from one 
of the smaller chateaux, with a 
full body and great character. 


, [+ BOUCHARD 


AINE* 


2k AINE denoting the eldest son of the family. 





1 Maritain’s book he would have found some 


analogy to the views of Newman, and of Abbot 
Putler of Downside, both of whom he favours, 


cause both believe that there must be some relation 
d continuity between the “ fruits of time” and 


the ultimate ‘‘ supernatural kingdom.” 


in both these books. 


The nature of this relationship is the real problem 
Though both writers have a 


good deal to say about secular and positivist and 


terminist philosophies of history, they are really 
mcerned with the relation of history to the Christian 


and Catholic faith. According to D’Arcy, history is 


it self-explanatory so that we have to turn to 
cligion, and by faith to Christianity. Likewise to 


Maritain it is essential to approach history in the 
light of a principle, since it will never yield its mean- 
ing to ** detached scrutiny,” and for him too this 
principle is the Christian faith, which is something 


a 


Ol 


hat cannot be arrived at merely by looking at history. 
so, after much discussion of the nature of history 
nd the nature of religion we find that the later stages 
both books are concerned with the difficult 


problem of how human history is related to the Old 


a 
e 


but they find it difficult to define. 


nd New Testaments, to salvation, to heaven, and to 
ternal life. That there is a relation they both believe, 
They scout the 


notion of progress towards a millennium here on earth, 
orw toards a sweeping into heaven of the whole of 
mankind, notions that many in nineteenth century 


E 


jurope (and some in twentieth-century America) 


believed in. But they are equally dissatisfied by the 
neo-Calvinist, Barthian scorn for human history. 


I 


which makes known to him 
of human life and man’s final destination . 


)’Arcy is acutely aware that the Christian’s faith, 
“the ultimate purpose 
. - does 


not necessarily serve to enlighten us on the history of 


man as such 


r 
a 


..” yet “ Christianity is an historical 
eligion, and its doctrines have affected culture in 
\l sorts of ways.” Maritain is prepared to go further 


—indeed he is always prepared to make affirmations, 


ith Gallic precision, where the English writer 
refers to probe the possibilities. In an elaborate 


diagram he relates the natural end of man to his 


S 


upernatural end, showing how actions “ which 
me from grace and charity” are fruitful both 
pernaturally and naturally, and how actions 


“which are separated from grace and charity ’”’ may 


harm or may do good in the natural world but 
ive no supernatural significance. Yet even Maritain 

| only make certain observations about history, 
1d about the supernatural, and about certain 
rinciples, such as “* ambivalence,” which appear in 

ir relations. He is not so rash as to explain the 

iificance of the civilizations or the centuries. He is 
lways interesting, and often very suggestive. But 

s more likely to anger some of his readers than is 

her D’Arcy. 

E. E. J. HALEs. 





ft MADAME DE STAEL 


NAPOLEON: 

** That woman is a veritable raven.” 
BYRON: 

“She thinks like a man, but, alas! She 
feels like a woman.” 

GIBBON: 

“ She is wild, vain, but good-natured, and 
with a larger provision of wit than beauty.” 


j. CHRISTOPHER HEROLD’S 
Mistress to an Age 


““Welcome to a brilliant biographer.’’— 
CYRIL CONNOLLY (Sunday Times) 


“* Scholarly and well written . . . a wonder- 
ful story to read.”—a. J. P. TAYLOR 
(Observer) 
“One of the best pieces of biographical 
writing done for a generation.”’— 

V. S. PRITCHETT (New Statesman) 

The Book Society's Unanimous Choice 

486 pages Illustrated 21s. 
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legend 
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Who was Arthur? The author of this book 


has developed a revolutionary theory as to 
his true identity. He contends that Arthur is 
to be equated with Arwirag the Briton who 
fought the legions of the Emperor Claudius 
—in other words, the man known to history 
as Caractacus. 25s. 


PICTORIAL DIDEROT 


IDEROT PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TRADES AND 
NDUSTRY. Edited by Charles Coulston Gillispie, 
2 vols., 485 plates and commentary. (Dover 
*ublications Inc. $18.50.) 
Diderot’s Encyclopedia was one of the most 
iential publications to be issued since printing 
an. During the two centuries that have passed 

sirce his volumes appeared, many extracts from the 

work of his contributors have been made. But one 
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The Wandering 


Saints 
ELEANOR DUCKETT 


The story of the early mediaeval Saints 
of Western Europe, Patrick, Columba, 
Boniface and many others, separating 
fact from fable and yet conveying the 
colour and individuality of the Saints’ 
personalities. 18s. 


Bryher 


GATE TO THE SEA 


The greying ruins of the temples of 
Paestum are the scene of this latest 
novel in a series of significant moments 
in history recorded by a ‘truly extra- 
ordinary writer’. DAME EDITH SITWELL 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. 
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THE WORLDS GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


*FOoR BOOKS 


6A bookshop such as booklovers 
dream of. There is no other book- 
shop anywhere, to compare with 
Foyles.9 


—A Customers Letter 


We can supply all books reviewed or 
advertised in ‘History Today’ and all 
other publications. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
GERrard 5660 (20 lines) % Open 9-6 (inc. Sat.) 


Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 
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of the glories of this rationalist assault upon the 
tablished opinions of the time was its illustrations. 
Almost every aspect of life and work and thought in 
ysurbon France was represented by the engravings 
the book, prepared on the instruction of Diderot 
d his collaborators. An American firm of pub- 
shers, Dover Publications Inc., have conceived the 
ea of reproducing the Encyclopedia’s plates, with 
introduction and commentary by Charles Coulston 
rillispie. The first two volumes of this project to 
ppear are concerned with the trades and industry 
France at the start of the Industrial Revolution. 
hey present the modern reader with a remarkable 
yictorial record of the real workings of the French 
onomy during the decades before the great up- 
veaval of 1789. No student of the period, nor of 
ndustrial history, should fail to be stimulated in his 
ppreciation by seeing depicted in the 485 carefully 
nnotated plates of these two volumes the full range 
of crafts and arts deployed by a country that was then 
the most populous and technically advanced in 
jurope. The price, however, is appallingly high, 
and the lack of explanatory extracts from the text of 
the Encyclopedia is to be deplored. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
GENTLEMEN, 
, THE FIRST IRON BRIDGE 


Recently when examining Isaac Taylor’s excellent 
map of S.W. Hampshire printed exactly 200 years 
ago, 1759, I noticed he marked “‘ Iron Bridge ”’ over 
Darkwater, North of Tepe. Text-books give Coal- 
brookdale as the first iron bridge in the world—yet 
built twenty years later. Do any readers know of 
other iron bridges earlier than Coalbrookdale and 
thought worthy of a cartographer’s notice ? 


Apropos of the recent article on the Death of 
William Rufus—one tradition states that he died at 
Througham. This place, mentioned in Domesday, 
was wrongly attributed in the Victoria County 
History in Vol. I, while the place is mentioned 
correctly under Beaulieu in Vol. IV. If he died at 
Througham, he was east of Brockenhurst and no- 
where near the other tradition site marked by the 
Rufus Stone. 

Yours, etc., 
A. T. LLoyp, 
Barton-on-Sea, Hants. 


GENTLEMEN, 
BATTLE OF THE ALMA 


I am doing some research into the Battle of the 
na, and wonder whether any of your readers have 
published family documents dealing with the 
:mean War up to the end of September 1854 which 
y would be willing to lend. Anything so lent will 
treated with great care and returned as soon as 
ied. 


econ Asc b> 


Yours, etc., 
Miss EMMELINE GARNETT, 
London, W.8. 
G=eNTLEMEN, 
MUSSOLINI AND THE POWER OF WORDS 


Mr. Denis Mack Smith (April issue) could have 
mentioned the curious circumstance that when 
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MAN AND ART 


A. BURLAND 


In this fascinating book, Mr. Burland 
tells the history of man seen through 
his art. With illustrations from such 
varied sources as tribal sculpture, 
wall paintings, and popular art, ‘Man 
and Art’ gives a picture of man’s 
public and private life, concentrating 
particularly on the early stages of 
his development. 


With over 250 illustrations, 
plates. 


8 colour 
35s 





The Studio Ltd. 
161 FLEET STREET E.C.4 | 


























JOURNAL OF MODERN HISTORY 


The Journal of Modern History is published in March, 
June, September, and December by the University of 
Chicago Press. Editor: S. William Halperin; Associate 
Editor: Margaret Maddox. Subscription rates for 1 
year: U.S.A., $7.50; Canada and Pan American 
Postal Union, $8.00; all other countries, $8.50. 
Checks should be payable to the University of 
Chicago Press and sent to 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
37, Illinois. Manuscripts and books for review should 
be sent to the Editor, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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new Readers Union 
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@ Thecurrent selection of books in Readers Union 
might have been made especially for readers of 
@ wHisToRY TODAY—just look at the programme 
below! RU caters for particular readers who 
@ want good books, well-made books, handsome 
books. And what bargains these books are ! 
@ = They are the best “buy” in the world. 
And for those who want to read wider and 
@ deeper there are the marvellous extra bargains 
covering the arts, archaeology, science, humour, 
@ natural history and philosophy. Full details on 
enrolment. 
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July—December Choices 
VOLTAIRE IN LOVE by Nancy Mitford 


‘A most exhaustive, witty and absorbing account of one of 
the great love stories of the world.’ (Cyril Connolly.) Plates. 
JULY. Hamish Hamilton 21s.; RU 5s. 9d. 


THE SHABBY PARADISE 5) Eileen Baillie 


An East End Vicar’s daughter's life in London's dockland 
at the beginning of the century. AuGusT. Hutchinson 18s.; 
RU 5s. 9d. 


KING MOB by Christopher Hibbert 


An account of the Gordon riots of 1780 when Anti-Catholic 
mobs besieged Parliament and ran amok in the City. 
SEPTEMBER. Longmans Green 21s.; RU 5s. 9d. 


CROSSING THE LINE by Claud Cockburn 


The wartime and post-war reminiscences of ‘our greatest 
living ex-Communist’ (The Listener), explaining why he left 
the Party. ocroper. MacGibbon & Kee 18s.; RU 5s. 9d. 


A PERSON FROM ENGLAND by Fitzroy Maclean 


‘A bold, blood-red, sizzling, regular roast-ox of a book’, 
exclaimed The Times Literary Supplement, reviewing this 
account of Russo-British diplomatic, intrigues in 19th- 
century Turkestan. Plates. NOVEMBER. Cape 21s.; RU 5s. 9d. 


PARKINSON’S LAW by C. Northcote Parkinson 


The famous satirical analysis of bureaucracy ‘based on 
what actually happens’ (Observer). Ulustrated by Osbert 
Lancaster. DECEMBER. Murray 12s. 6d.; RU 5s. 9d. 
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Mussolini was offered a doctorate honoris causa of 
Padua University he characteristically declined, pre- 
ferring to write a thesis for it, for which he chose the 
text from Macchiavelli: 

Cum le parole non si mantengono li stati, 
which was really a refutation of Mussolini’s own 
method of ruling the Italians. 

Yours, etc., 
E. G. M. Rog, 
Meopham, Kent. 











PRINTING DISPUTE 


The July issue of History Today, and some of 
its successors, may be late in reaching readers 
because of a dispute in the printing industry 
that affects all publications in the United 
Kingdom, other than national newspapers. 
We beg the forbearance of readers, and 
especially of our subscribers overseas. 

















LIEUTENANT-COLONEL A. H. BURNE 
1886-1959 

History Today regrets to record the death of 
Lt.-Col. A. H. Burne, D.S.0., R.A., on June 2nd last. 
Col. Burne was a valued contributor to this magazine 
ever since its foundation in 1951. His articles 
included: Generalship in the First Civil War, 1642-44; 
The Battle of Castillon, 1453; Crecy, August 26th, 
1346; The Battle of Agincourt, October 25th, 1415 
and (only last February) fohn of Gaunt’s Grand 
Chevauchée, 1373. He was also a vigorous and wel- 
come controversialist in our Correspondence columns 
Among Colonel Burne’s recent books were: Th: 
Battlefields of England (1949); More Battlefields of 
England (1953); The Crecy War (1954); The Agin 
court War (1956) and, in collaboration with Colone 
Peter Young, The Great Civil War (1959). In all hi 
writings on military history, Colonel Burne com- 
bined a lively grasp of tactics with a striking apprecia- 
tion of the qualities of commanders. His clarity in 
exposition was sharply illuminated by his first-hand 
acquaintance with the physical features of th: 
battlefields about which he wrote. As a lecturer and 
conductor of tours, he enjoyed a well deserved 
popularity among members of the Historical Asso 
ciation. In this brisk and good-humoured militar) 
figure, all of his acquaintance have lost a faithfu 
friend. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


ROMAN WOMEN, by J. P. V. D. Balsdon. Or: 
women in Greece there is Charles Seltman’s Wome 
in Antiquity (London, 1956), and on the Hellenistic 
age there are G. H. Macurdy’s Hellenistic Queen 
(Baltimore-London, 1932) and Hans Volkmann’ 
Cleopatra (London, 1958); but on women in th 
Roman republic there is no book—only chapter 5 o 
W. Warde Fowler’s Social Life at Rome in the Ag 
of Cicero (‘‘ Marriage and the Roman Lady ”’). Fo 
their biographies one must go (in German) to Pauly- 
Wissowa: Real-encyclopaedie der classischen Altertum 
swissenschaft. The text and translation of Catullus 
poems, of Cicero’s Pro Caelio and of Lucan’s Pharsali 
are available in the Loeb Classical Library. 


FROM SUEZ TO PANAMA, by W. H. Chaloner 
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Charles Beatty: Ferdinand de Lesseps: a biographical 
study (1956); G. Mack: The Land Divided: a history 
of the Panama Canal and other Isthmian Canal 
Projects (1944); Adrien Dansette: Les Affaires de 
Panama (Librarie Académique Perrin, Paris, 3rd 
edn., 1934) (bibliography of French sources, pp. 
295-97); D. C. Miner: The Fight for the Panama 
Route: the Story of the Spooner Act and the Hay- 
Herran Treaty (Columbia University Press, N.Y., 
1940); N. P. Macdonald: “ Britain and an Atlantic- 
Pacific Canal ” (History Today, Oct. 1957, pp. 676- 
84); Philippe Bunau-Varilla: Panama: the Creation, 
Destruction and Resurrection (1913); J. Saxon Mills: 
The Panama Canal: a history and description of the 
enterprise (1913) (a summary but useful bibliography 
on pp. 5-6); The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, ed. 
E. E. Morison, and others (Harvard U.P., Camb., 
Mass., Vols. III, VIII, 1951, 1954); H. K. Beale: 
Theodore Roosevelt and the Rise of America to World 
Power (Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1956); A. 
Siegfried: Suez and Panama (1940). 


DANTON, by Maurice Hutt. L. Madelin: Danton 
Eng. trans. 1921) does not attempt to “‘ whitewash ” 
his hero and provides a good narrative. Biographies 
by L. Barthou and H. Belloc are best avoided. A 
selection of Mathiez’ important work demonstrating 
Danton’s corruption and repudiating his claim to 
greatness may be found in Autour de Danton (1926); 
Danton et la Paix (1919); ‘“‘ Danton, histoire et la 
légende” in Annales Historiques de la Révolution 
Frangaise, vol. IV (1927), pp. 417-461. Professor G. 
Lefebvre has contributed an extremely clear and 
valuable discussion of the pieces of evidence relating 
to Danton’s venality—‘‘ Sur Danton,” A.H.R.F., 
vol. IX (1932), pp. 384-424, 484-500. 


PROHIBITION IN BRITAIN, by Lord Kinross. 
Charles Knight: Popular History of England, vol. VI 
1860); Charles Tovey: British and Foreign Spirits 
(1864); Richard Valpy French: Nineteen centuries of 
Drink in England (1884); James Mew and John 
Ashton: Drinks of the World (1892). 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


J.P. V.D. BALSDON. Senior Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and University Lecturer in Ancient History. 
Assistant Secretary in the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service during the war. Publications 
include: The Emperor Gaius (Caligula), 1934; 
Oxford Life, 1957; and several novels. 


W. H. CHALONER, PH.D. Senior Lecturer in Modern 
Economic History at the University of Manchester. 
Author of Social and Economic History of the Com- 
monwealth, 1780-1923. 


JOHN EHRMAN, F.S.A. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 1948-52; Historical Section, Cabinet 
Office, 1949-56; Lees Knowles Lecturer, Cambridge, 
1957. Author of The Navy in the War of William III 
(1°53); Grand Strategy, 1943-4, 1944-5 (2 vols., 
of cial history of the Second World War) (1956); 
Cohinet Government and War, 1890-1940 (the Lees 
Knowles Lectures) (1958). At present engaged on 
wr'ting a life of the Younger Pitt. 
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Very enjoyable, foreign travel. But you need 
to know the ropes. Otherwise you’re likely 
to find yourself a la carte (which is fractured 
French for ‘in the cart’). Fortunately for 
travellers, we know the ropes, at least so 
far as they concern money matters and 
exchange regulations. And we’ve put a lot 
of helpful information on these subjects 
into a booklet called ‘The Joys of Travel’. 
There’s a copy waiting for you at any 
branch of... 


MIDLAND BANK 
LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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in the Aug. issue will include: 
THE —- JUSTINIAN, 527-565 
by D. M. Nicol 
SCAPA SCUTTLE, 1919 
by Captain Geoffrey Bennett, D.S.C., R.N. 
THE WARS OF THE ROSES, WHO 
FOUGHT AND WHY? 
by Albert Makinson 
“NEW FRANCE,” THE FRENCH- 
CANADIAN DREAM, 1535-1759 
by George Woodcock 
WELLINGTON IN HIS WAR-TIME 
LETTERS 
by Antony Brett-Fames 
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TEENTH-CENTURY VIEW OF 
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MAURICE HUTT, B.LITT., M.A. Lecturer in Moderr 
History in the University of Leeds; visiting lecturer 
at Cornell University in 1955-56. Contributor to 
various learned journals. Is preparing a biography 
of Count Joseph de Puisaye, organizer of counter- 
revolutionary activity in Brittany and joint com- 
mander of the disastrous expedition to Quiberon in 
1795. 


LORD KINROSS. Journalist, broadcaster; Director 
Publicity Section, British Embassy, Cairo, 1944-7; 
publications include: Grand Tour (1934); Lords of 
the Equator (1937); The Orphaned Realm (1951) 
Within the Taurus (1954); Portrait of Greece (1956); 
The Candid Eye (1958). 


PETER MUNZ, PH.D. Senior Lecturer in History, 
Wellington University, New Zealand. Author of 
The Peace of Hooker in the History of Thought (1952); 
translator of H. Fichtenau: The Carolingian Empire 
(1957). 
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For Sale. History Today, complete 1951-1957 
inclusive. Unbound. Excellent condition. Offers to: 
Mrs. Nodder, 10, East Street, Lewes, Sussex. 





“History Today” bound in half-red leather, 
1951-8 inc. Offers to: Cornford, 68, Northwood 
Way, Northwood, Mdsx. 
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Ensure the regular arrival of your copy of 
History Today each month. Complete this 
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Street, New York 22. 
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For Sale. History Today, complete to Dec. 1958, 
unbound. Offers: Emmins, 14, Windmill Court, 
London, W.5. 
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Autographs—top cash prices paid for letters and 
documents of famous people, Charles F. Hamilton 
Autographs, Inc., 515, Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N.Y 





SHOPPING GUIDE 





More and more people are enjoying 
the fragrant delicacy of our 
CEYLON ORANGE PEKOE TEA 


Direct imports available to all wishing to 
taste again its distinctive flavour 


7 lb. sent for 40/- tash with order 
(Only 5/84d. per lb. for this lovely tea) 
State whether small or medium leaf required 
W.S.A. (Ceylon) 
(Dept. 27/1) 14, New Brown Street, Manchester 4 
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